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In studying war, I have been weaned from war. In exploring the problem 
of its prevention I have come to see that the answer lies less in any organisa- 
tion than in the state of peace. What we call peace is apt to be no more than 
a suspension of open war. That is something gained—but only the first step. 
As a student of war, I have come to see that world peace depends on a moral 
order, As a student of history, I have seen how the discords of religion have 
made for war. 

The leaders of the Christian Church have clearly pointed out that world 
order requires a moral basis. They have come to see, increasingly, that the 
division of the Church into Churches is a hindrance to a common moral order. 
Many of them have expressed a growing desire for Christian reunion as a 
means towards “‘ the achievement of unity in Christian effort.” While recog- 
nising the difficulties, they are working for a co-operative degree of reunion— 
elastic, not rigid, based on the principle of “ unity with variety.” That 
principle is a profound truth, and yet the clearest common sense. Its pos- 
sibility has been proved in other spheres. 

It can be seen that these are two converging lines of thought. World 
conditions, and humanity’s needs, impel the same movement towards co- 
operation and community in the religious sphere, as they are producing 
willy-nilly in the economic and political spheres. The obstacles are many, 
but the tide is stronger. But the movement should not stop at the point of 
Christian community. That may remove provincial boundaries, but it would 
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still leave us with a closed frontier. I cannot see the moral and spiritual 
justification for such a limitation—nor its practical wisdom. 

There are great forces growing in the world that lies beyond the borders 
of nominally-Christian Europe. They urgently require to be brought into 
spiritual harmony with the West—if humanity is to avoid a Third World War, 
more devastating than the Second. The world is now only a few days wide 
in flying-time, and the atom bomb foreshadows the early possibility of 
illimitable destruction. Taking account of these developments, it. seems to 
me that the spokesmen of the Churches are not realistic when they pin their 
hopes to a revival of religion to preserve this world—as their utterances often 
imply. It is beyond any reasonable hope that the Christian faith, even if its 
own disunity can be cured, could permeate the world within a short time. 
There is room for diversity, but no room for discord. We are learning the 
wisdom of Edith Cavell’s immortal saying: ‘ Patriotism is not enough.” 
But are we in the West willing to admit that even “ Christianity is not 
enough ” in one important sense—that it can’t stretch far enough to suffice 
in producing the spiritual change that we desire. To ignore this fact, means 
shirking our own share of responsibility for the state of the world. In recent 
times, the leaders of the Church have tended to repudiate the view that the 
Christian religion is ‘‘ other-worldly,” and have emphasised the need for 
doing all that can be done to establish “ the kingdom of God” on earth. 
Historically, it is only too evident how much that kingdom has been rent by 
“* civil wars.”’ Geographically, it is clear that it cannot be united on the basis 
of a single creed. Disunity among the forces working for good, and so for 
God, is disloyalty to the transcendent ideal. 7 

But it is bound to continue while the followers of any one religion stub- 
bornly insist on their claim to.a monopoly of truth. Thoughtful Christians 
of every sect are coming to see how such claims generate strife, and so serve 
the cause of evil, within the Christian border. But they are slower to recog- 
nise the necessity for a similar change of attitude towards other religions. 
To get rid of barriers we must take care to remove our own. “ First cast the 
beam out of thine own eye ; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast the mote 
out of thy brother’s eye.” So, as Christians, we should deal with the beam. 
Belief in a monopoly of religious truth cannot avoid hindering the co-operation 
of the good forces, to meet the evil forces, in this narrowing world. Thus 
any move towards the “ federation” of the Christian Churches should be 
accompanied by a move towards “ confederation,” at least, with the other 
great world faiths. ‘‘ Unity with variety ” is the guiding principle—as in the 
Christian sphere itself. 

The attitude of the various Christian Churches towards one another has 
remarkably changed, for the better, in recent times, especially in the last 
generation. With greater understanding, it is becoming recognised that they 
tended to accentuate their differences of doctrine disproportionately to their 
common basis. It may be timely to ask whether Christians as a whole have 
over-emphasised, and over-estimated, their separateness from all other 
religions and philosophies. 

For my own part, I feel greatly indebted to what I have learnt from others 
—particularly from Buddhist, Hindu, and Confucian—in the search for truth 
and understanding. Study of them has not diminished, but enhanced, my 
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appreciation of Christian truth. It appeals to me more than it did before I 
set out on that spiritual “‘ foreign tour.”’ I like “* home ” better—and, frankly, 
I find it more satisfying to live in than any of the “‘ lands ”’ I visited, lovely 
though they are. But I do realise that this preference on my part may be 
largely the result of geographical heredity. For me, the value of the Christian 
gospels as a guide to life has been amplified by even this slight study of other 
gospels. It would have been limited if one’s sources of light had been con- 
fined to Christian doctrine. 

The longer I have thought on the subject, the more I have been impressed 
by, and become aware of, the fundamental unity-in-goodness of all these 
upward paths that take different routes. Their appearance of diversity 
tends to disappear as one climbs above the clouds of controversy hanging 
round the lower slopes. The potential value of the convergence has also 
become clearer—in the course of reaching a wider historical view. And its 
point is pressed on us by world conditions. 

In examining history objectively, we find that the peoples of the Christian 
West have had a specially bad record in aggressiveness, acquisitiveness, and 
the waging of war. Satisfaction with the religious content of Christianity 
should not blind us to that disturbing accompaniment. Its causes deserve 
more study than they have received. We ought to seek light on the question 
why the historical career of Christianity has so often run counter to its 
spiritual current. Reflection suggests this answer. The civic idea of exclusive 
rights is born of a belief in superior rightness. It is, above all, a Western 
conception. While it developed with the growth of nationalism, it was 
fostered by Christianity’s claim to exclusive rightness in regard to religious 
truth. The ill-effects were seen in the Crusaders—who behaved so much worse 
than their opponents. They were seen again in the seventeenth century 
Wars of Religion between the Christian sects. That bigotry breeds brutality 
was never demonstrated with more ghastly clearness. The claim to a superior 
view of divine truth underlies the whole story of the evolution of the Christian 
religion since Christ. Yet if there is one point clear from the gospels’ account 
of Christ it is that he diverged from the Judaistic claim to exclusiveness of 
salvation—as “‘ chosen people.” Some passages, like the story of the Cana- 
anite woman, may suggest that his divergence was limited by his human 
environment, but it was a significant widening. St. Paul went further and 
threw down the barriers that shut off the Gentiles. But the idea of racial 
privilege was overcome only to be replaced by the idea of religious privilege. 

The Church that was founded in Christ’s name reverted to the fundamental 
possessiveness of Judaism—which contrasts so markedly with the Buddhist 
spirit of tolerance. While Christianity has in many ways more affinity with 
Buddhism than with Judaism, it followed the latter in this vital respect. 
Without such an intense conviction of its own uniqueness and superiority, 
it might not have proved so dynamic. But that belief was a hindrance to 
universal acceptance of its spiritual truth. The consequences have been far- 
reaching. Following this line of thought, we are led to see that Nazism— 
which rejected the Christian tradition—was nevertheless the natural offspring 
of the Christian religion. It was the natural offspring in a double sense—for 
while it carried the idea of exclusive rightness to its natural conclusion, it was 
the illegitimate offspring of the spirit of Christ as portrayed in the gospels. 
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But the better we realise: its illegitimacy, the better we should be able to 
realise the ill-effects of the attitude it carried to an extreme. A world-wide 
moral effort is bound to be hindered if those who hold any particular faith 
maintain an attitude towards others which seems exclusive and arrogant— 
akin to the Nazi claim for German superiority. That attitude, in either case, 
would appear to be a legacy of the Jewish “chosen race” theory. The 
dangers of such an attitude apply in less extreme cases. It has often been 
remarked that the British have roused far more hostility by their air of 
superiority than by their actions. A patronising attitude is deeply resented, 
and offsets the effect of good principles and conduct. 

That is vividly impressed on all Christians by the biblical references to 
the attitude of the Pharisees—which, indeed, are so sweepingly severe as to 
seem unjust. It should thus be easier for Christians themselves to realise 
the effect of the attitude they have, collectively, tended to assume subse- 
quently towards other faiths. The sense of sect-rightness about divine truth 
gives rise to a collective self-righteousness, and often to an individual one. 
It shows a lack of humility in face of the mysteryof God. We can only see 
the divine reflection as manifested in the best of humanity. Real humility 
would be to admit that, in the interpretation of any conception beyond this, 
there is the possibility that any section of us may be mistaken—in greater 
or less degree. How dare we, bound by human limitations, make confident 
assertions about God’s intention or revelation ? 

There is another point that we should bear in mind when dealing with 
other faiths. The idea that the revelation of divine truth should be bound up 
with geographical location seems inherently improbable. The historical 
record of the Christian West hardly tends to increase its appearance of prob- 
ability in the eyes of the East. To a number of Christians these arguments 
may seem too much concerned with the effect of their religion in this world. 
They may see a risk of sacrificing the higher good to the lower good. I fully 
appreciate the dangers of compromise, as well as the drawbacks of “ other- 
worldliness.” But can we disclaim responsibility for the impression our creed 
makes—for the evil it may cause through believers who interpret it badly ? 
A bad interpretation is more likely to have bad effects if such believers have 
been instilled with the conviction, by their teachers, that their faith is the 
enly pure revelation of God. ~ 

I come to yet another aspect of the problem—one that lies nearer home. 
There is no question that the leaders of the Church desire to develop the 
greatest possible moral effort within the Christian part of the world. But I 
wonder whether they realise how much its effective development is restricted 
by conditions which they imposein the form of doctrine and creed. They are 
well aware that the extent of the active moral forces far exceeds the content of 
the Churches, Unhappily they are hindered, not by their spirit, but}by the 
doctrine they have inherited, from helping to achieve the maximum con- 
centration of such force. They maintain, or at least retain, intellectual 
obstacles and doctrinal bars to the co-operation of many who are otherwise 
in moral and spiritual accord with them. 

Since one of the chief obstacles is of a historical nature I have had reason 
to observe and examine it—and thus may be able to contribute something to 
understanding the problem it presents. I have found it is an increasing cause 
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of difficulty to thoughtful members of the rising generation. Some are able 
to avoid the difficulty by giving a symbolical interpretation to what they find 
difficult to swallow. Others, more literal-minded, find such a course incom- 
patible with their conception of intellectual honesty. At the same time, some 
of the more broadminded leaders of the Church are prepared to give increasing 
latitude in the way of symbolical interpretation, but others have condemned 
this as “ dishonesty.” That conflict of judgement in the highest ecclesiastic 
quarters does not make the problem easier. 

Perhaps I may clarify the point by saying something of my personal 
experience. As I came to an increasing conviction of the spiritual value of 
Christianity, it seemed to me that, in view of the importance the Church 
attached to its historicity, one ought to reach a clearer idea about this. 
Unthinking acceptance did not seem a right attitude. So I was led to 
examine the New Testament in the careful and critical way that a historian 
would treat any other document. Regarded in this way, large portions of the 
narrative appeared incredible by any historical standard, and there were so 
many palpable contradictions that one could not feel justified in claiming 
that any particular point was a historical fact—in the proper sense of the 
term. To maintain such a claim would require an act of faith that dis- 
regarded the tests a historian is expected to apply to evidence in general. 

This does not mean that my studies led me to reject the New Testament as 
definitely unhistorical in foundation—but simply that it was impossible to 
determine the extent of the foundation, and whether any particular bit of it 
was a matter of fact. What one credited, as historical or not, would have to 
depend on religious choice—not on historical judgement. As a student of 
ancient history I was only too well aware that the idea of a scrupulous fidelity 
to facts was uncommon even in the writers of history in the ancient world. 
Polybius is one of the few who show anything approaching the attitude of a 
scientific historian, Most of them were concerned mainly to bring out a 
lesson. While scrupulousness about historical facts would have been a new 
idea to them it would have seemed almost irrelevant to religious teachers. 
The gospels were compiled as a basis for religious instruction and worship— 
not for the service of history. That is an essential difference of purpose which 
cannot be overlooked. 

The oldest gospel manuscripts belong to the fourth century B.c. They 
are copies of copies, so that there was an immensely long interval during 
which copyists might alter the original text to fit the religious ideas of their 
own generation. Biblical scholars have to base themselves on nothing more 
definite than tradition in describing the origin of the earliest written gospels 
to the second half of the first century a.p. If they are correct in their deduc- 
tion—which is really speculation—there is still no means of telling how much 
they were altered by editing in the course of 800 years—a period that 
abounded in controversy and schisms in the Church. Even on the most 
hopeful estimate, there was still an interval of a generation during which the 
disciples’ memories were in oral circulation—more than long enough, for any 
memory to be coloured and altered by emotional retrospect, as well as by 
subsequent circumstances. For we have to remember that the disciples were 
preaching their faith in face of doubt and opposition. They were an excep- 
tion to all experience if they did not tend to “ imprové ” thtir Master’s, says 
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ings and acts in order to meet criticism and carry conviction. At the same 
time Christian doctrine was itself in evolution, with consequent effect on its 
text books. 

As a historian of our own times, I have had only too much chance to 
observe how legends spring up round living figures—and how the acts and 
words of any leader or prophet become encrusted with stories that have no 
foundation in fact. The greater the personal devotion they inspire, the deeper 
the crust becomes. If this process takes place under modern conditions, 
where there are so many fact-finding checks, how much more likely that it 
occurred in a period where an historical sense had hardly developed, and 
checks were lacking. The marvel is that anything convincingly real emerges 
through such a crust. For I do feel, myself, that there is historical substance 
underlying it—and glowing through it. What is most convincing to me, in this 
respect, comes indirectly—from things that are not compatible with a mythical 
ideal. But most of the conventional Church arguments for its historicity 
seem rather naive. They are too much akin to the literal belief in the book 
of Genesis that prevailed for so long. } 

In reflection on these studies came the thought that the Church had 
created needless difficulties for itself by excessive emphasis on the historical 
aspect of Christianity. If it were only willing to present the Christian story 
as spiritual truth these difficulties could be overcome—and progress better 
assured. For it could thus do more to bring out the sense of continuous 
revelation and evolution—teaching mankind to look forward, rather than 
backwards. The sands of history form an uncertain foundation on which to 
establish a creed composed of factual statements. We can rest broad con- 
clusions on these sands, but if we pin our faith to details they are liable to 
be washed away by the incoming sea of knowledge—and faith may crumble. 
If we rest on the broad truth of experience, we become more conscious of the 
spirit that moves above the ground-level of consciousness. That is the breath 
of life. 


I will state very simply how I came to find evidence of God that was 
convincing to reason. It was that an unworldly current of goodness has been 
maintained, and proved insuppressible, in a world where evil flourishes and 
selfishness has obvious advantages. By human standards there is no sense in 
self-sacrifice and helping others at one’s own expense. Yet that unselfish 
motive has been manifested in innumerable cases. Can it be explained 
save by the presence of a higher source of inspiration ? 

The best of men have been conscious of being no more than windows 
through which comes a light that is not of their own making, but like spiritual 
sunshine. Or to put it in another way, they are merely receiving sets tuned 
in to the wave-length of a spiritual “‘ radio ” transmission. They can dust 
their window-panes. They can improve their receptivity. But they are 
aware that the Source is outside, far beyond their ken. All this is only a 
modern way of expressing the “‘ truth beyond human understanding ” which 
the compilers of the gospels tried to convey by describing the incoming of the 
Holy Spirit in terms of his descent in the shape of a dove. Man’s “ pictures ” 
of God vary; His inspiration is constant. Ideas of God, and forms of belief, 
naturally differand change. For these develop in our minds—and our limited 
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human minds are not capable of understanding His boundless mind. But we 
can feel God with less difficulty—because we do not formulate anything, as 
we are bound to do in thinking. His spirit can thus touch ours in a more 
direct way, and we get a purer breath of it. 

Forms of belief, however, involve thinking—expressed in records, doc- 
trines and rituals. Here divine inspiration comes to us through human 
interpreters, and may easily get mixed up in the passage. The clearest proof 
that it has got mixed is to be seen in the way that religion has repeatedly 
split into disputing sects—each convinced that its own form is the perfectly 
true one. Wherever they make that claim, it implies that they think them- 
selves intellectually capable of perfectly understanding the message and 
intention of God. That is a lack of humility before God, and shows their 
human side. Forms of belief have been a help to most people’s religious 
development—though less so as they become more capable of meditation, 
like the saints, mystics, and religious philosophers. All formal observances 
are beneficial in so far as they deepen people’s religious sense—and aid them 
in seeking the path towards God. The form is only harmful if it becomes a 
substitute for seeking, or if it makes them self-righteously sure that their 
path is the only right one. 

We are given minds to use, and there can be no better use for them than 
religious thinking. But we should humbly recognise that there may be 
different paths, and feel in sympathy with all other travellers. The difficulties 
that arise in religious doctrine and history too often drive thoughtful people 
into a state of no belief. But for my own part I have found that the difficul- 
ties tend to disappear if one remembers that such doctrine and history was 
compiled by human interpreters, humanly liable to mistakes. 

Once that is realised, it does not matter if science and history show that 
many of their statements are not factually true. The vital quality is the 
spiritual truth—not the material facts. Doubts of these become unimportant 
if one regards the Bible, not as historical record in the ordinary human 
sense, but as divine parable on the grand scale. The Church feared that faith 
could not survive the shock if the Book of Genesis was shown to be factually 
incorrect. By its reluctance to admit the possibility, it did more to shake 
faith in itself than in religion. Looking back now its fears seem as excessive 
as its arguments seem ludicrous. Yet it now shows the same fear of admitting 
that much of the New Testament may be non-historical. 

If we profess to believe in the Holy Spirit, we should have sufficient faith 
to rely on that guidance in the evolution of religious ideas. Into this sphere I 
venture with hesitation, and with a profound sense of humility. Simply 
bearing personal witness, I would say that the further I have gone in study 
and thought, the more I have become impressed by the convergence of all the 
great religious and philosophical thinkers on their uppermost levels. Con- 
vergence is not the same as coincidence. 

To put it in another way, the spiritual development of humanity seems 
like a mountain peak, where all angles of ascent tend to converge the higher 
they climb. This convergent tendency appears the strongest argument from 
experience that morality is absolute, not merely relative, and that religious 
faith is not a delusion. It is also the most encouraging assurance of further 
progress—if only those who pursue spiritual truth can be brought to recognise 
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their essential community of spirit, as sharing the inspiration of the divine 
spirit. 

As a phrase, the “* Kingdom of God ” was an unfortunate rendering of a 
thought that had a wider meaning. It emphasised a limitation likely to 
become more fixed in a religion that was localised in Europe, where nationalism 
was growing. The harm has been demonstrated in the internal history of 
“* Christian Europe,’ and in its impact on the rest of the world. If there is 
to be a better hope for the future it lies in developing a spiritual Common- 
wealth, not merely a spiritual United Kingdom. 

The difficulty of achieving such a spiritual Commonwealth is obvious, 
while the danger to civilisation is imminent. Time looks perilously short. 
It may thus seem unrealistic to pin any hopes of averting world-disaster to a 
revival of religion—even of this wider scope. We have to remember, too, 
that religion has been an intense spiritual force only for the few. For the 
many, it has been mainly influential as a mould of thought and behaviour. 
Yet from this very reflection comes the gleam of a reasonable hope. A partial 
change in thought and behaviour would mean less than a spiritual trans- 
formation, but it might suffice to gain a breathing-space for the peoples to 
recover their balance, and for religion to gain a deeper hold. 

History justifies such moderate hopes. Twice already our civilisation in 
the West has been rescued by the revival of a code of good manners that was 
based on moral values. The cult of Chivalry did quite as much as the efforts 
of the Church to bring Europe out of the Dark Ages. It developed from 
various sources, Muslim as well as Christian. The second time was after the 
catastrophic wars of the seventeenth century—which were nourished by the 
violence of religion passions, following the split in the Church. A sense of the 
fatal consequences grew, and produced a habit of restraint. 

The same truth had been realised, and more systematically applied on the 
other side of the world from the sixth century B.c., when Confucius and his 
followers helped to save Chinese civilisation, and give it a new lease of life 
unparalleled in length, by teaching a gospel of good manners. We in the West 
might learn much from the Confucian wisdom in emphasising, and cultivating, 
good habits—as well as good hearts. We have tended to regard manners and 
moral principles as separate—and to view the former as a superficial polish. 
Confucianism perceived the close and reciprocal relationship of good manners 
and good morals. 

In its emphasis on the need for a “ change of heart,” Christianity has been 
apt to underrate the value of a change of habit. With hearts, a temporary 
change is easier than with habits, but a profound and permanent change is 
far more difficult. In demanding so complete a change, Christianity has 
called for more than the mass of its adherents were capable of achieving— 
as the record shows. An emotional impulse has too often passed muster as 4 
spiritual transformation. So long as faith was maintained, the Church has 
been content with too little in the way of “‘ works.”’ The possible has been 
neglected in favour of the ideal. 

Confucianism was humanly wiser. It recognised, and applied, better than 
Christianity the truth of experience that was epitomised in Aristotle's 
observation that “* Men acquire a particular quality by constantly acting in 4 
particular way.” At the same time the Chinese themselves seem to have 
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found that Confucianism “‘ was not enough.”’ Hence the appeal of Buddhism 
and Taoism there, often in combination with Confucianism. They provided 
amore spiritual element that mankind wanted. 

Christianity is both ethical and mystical. In its rules of life, and even in 
its theology, it is not so different from the religions of the East’as is commonly 
supposed. A more distinctive feature is its dynamism. This has worked both 
for good and ill. The ill might have been curbed, and the good made better 
in effect, by more infusion into its blood-stream of elements similar to Con- 
fucian sense of order and mutual restraint. At the same time the dynamic 
for good that Christianity generates might have helped to vitalise the wisdom 
of the East. 

The West has tended to emphasise the virtue of the positive—‘* what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them,’ The 
East has emphasised the virtue of the negative—‘ do not unto others what 
you would not they should do unto you,” Both the positive and the negative 
are essential. The world needs a better balance in applying the ‘‘ Golden 
Rule ”—which all religions have in common. All faiths can make their 
contribution to the working out of God’s purpose. 


B. H. LIDDELL HART. 


TILFORD, FARNHAM, 
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RELIGION AND THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
PROFESSOR NORMAN BENTWICH. 


At the Paris Peace Conference, the delegates and experts of twenty-one 
States, assembled to make peace with the Nazi Satellites, wrangled fiercely, 
and often bitterly, about large issues of ideology and small issues of pro- 
cedure. They found no way of bridging the cleft between two groups of 
States in whose hands the destiny of the world seems to lie. There was no 
common religious faith which could be invoked. The international order of 
U.N.O., which was created barely a year ago, is visibly strained. The two 
groups of nations are strengthened in their conflict’ by the linking of the world 
which has joined continents ; and they are not stayed from it by the know- 
ledge that another war is likely to destroy civilisation and humanity. 

A few years before the outbreak of the Second World War, a different 
conference was assembled in Paris. It was convened by the Congress of 
Faiths, and its purpose was to express the common aspirations of all the 
religious communities for peace and for justice. What has gone wrong with 
man’s spirit and man’s mind, so as to make a mockery of the yearning for 
peace and security ? Why are mercy and humanity despised and rejected ? 
Why, after the terrible catastrophe of two World Wars, with ruin and misery 
everywhere about us, and with the grisly prospect of annihilation, if a third 
world war is not averted, is universal religion impotent ? Why, indeed, has 
religion, which once had universal! claims to authority, sunk so low in the 
regard of peoples that it cannot stand against the worst excesses of national 
and class passions ? 

Jan Masaryk, who was the chief Czech delegate at the Paris Conference, 
remarked that in the new dispensation of the San Francisco Charter every- 
thing was to be changed in international life—except, of course, Man. If 
there has been a change in Man since the Armistice, it is to more complete 
despair and intolerance. Everywhere the individual and the nation are sick, 
and appear to have lost the vision of the whole. In many civilised countries 


Man, for the sake of some political end of the group, is willing to lose the ends | 


of life—vitai perdere causas—to sacrifice everything which makes life worth 
living for the individual. 

Let us consider in briefest outline the history of universal religions and of 
nationalism, and trace the causes of the decline and of the twilight of the 
Universal God. In his study of the Idea of Nationalism, Hans Kohn has 
observed that Israel and Hellas were the two protagonists of ancient history 
and combined the universal with the national outlook. Each had the con- 
sciousness of a world mission. They were held together by a cultural and a 
national ideal common to the whole people, and stronger than the mere 
racial, political or geographical continuity. So they both felt a universal 
aspiration, though diversely. While one people found its finest expression in 
religion, the other found it in philosophy. The Jews particularly were rooted 
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in time and not in space. Their Universal God unified all humanity and was 
above national and racial differences. He was the God of Israel, whom He 
chastened and preserved, but He was the God also of Assyria and Egypt. 
He was the God of history, which was regarded by His people as a way of 
working out His moral law. Universal history was a single process leading 
on to the Kingdom of God when all peoples will live in peace and well-being. 

The Greeks reached a parallel conviction of the unity of mankind, through 
reason. All peoples would come together, and live in peace and harmony 
by knowledge of the law of nature and by following it as a guide to life. Both 
peoples felt they were chosen to spread the truth; and cherished a deep 
consciousness of their national history after they were scattered over the world 
of antiquity. 

The Christian Church, which inherited ideas from both Hebrew and Hel- 
lenist culture, had originally no national element and was concerned only with 
individual faith and individual salvation. But when Christianity became the 
State religion of the Roman Empire, it took on the Imperial claim of Rome 
for world rule. It lost its sense of being a universal fellowship and claimed to 
regulate and, if necessary, to impose, the beliefs of the peoples of a vast 
empire. Then in the seventh century another creed arose in the East which, 
starting also as a brotherhood of believers, went on to claim universal sway. 
Islam was originally an Arab religious movement. But having the conviction 
of possessing universal truth, the Moslem Arabs rapidly spread their faith 
and their rule over vast areas of Asia, Africa and Europe. There was this 
distinction between their universal claim and that of Christianity, that they 
recognised the religion of Christians and Jews as having a root of truth, the 
Holy Books which were one source of their own creed. They were then less 
exclusive in their outlook than the Christians, while they shared the dis- 
regard of national and racial barriers, and the ambition to win all mankind. 
It is notable that each religion has its own era of chronology, as a symbol of 
its universal claims. : 

The outlook of Islam was not modified for over a thousand years. It 
remained a super-national universal brotherhood, having one religious and 
lay head, the Caliph, and maintaining one vast realm united by religion and 
language. National movements had little part in the life of its peoples, 
though Persia and India were separate Moslem States. It was otherwise in 
Christendom. In the early centuries of the Christian era, a permanent schism 
occurred between the Western and Eastern Churches, which had national 
feeling as well as doctrinal difference in the background. When the Reforma- 
tion and the Renaissance, at the end of the Middle Ages, broke the unity of 
Western Christendom and broke it irreparably, national feeling, which had 
been growing in Europe, was strengthened by the desire for religious inde- 
pendence. The Protestant Churches rejected a single religious authority. 
Each country which broke away from the Church of Rome formed its national 
church, which was often associated with the head of the State. In England 
the King became Defender of the Faith, and the form of Christianity was 
Anglican. In Holland, the church was called Dutch Reform: in Germany 
it was Lutheran: in Geneva it was Calvinist. The religious wars between 
Catholics and Protestants were partly national wars. Then in the secular 
revolution, which we know as the French, nationality was first announced as 
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the principle of political society and the national state was sovereign. The 
Church was subordinated to the State, instead of the State being subject to 
the authority of the supreme religious power. 

The national principle found in the nineteenth century its prophets who 
gave it the attributions of a religious faith. Greatest among them was the 
Italian Mazzini who, in the struggle for the freedom of his nation, developed 
the spiritual idea of nationalism. The nation was the true link between 
individual man, the family and humanity. It was God’s instrument for 
enabling a group of people united by language, history and culture to make 
its contribution to the whole. It should be independent of the Church, but it 
should have its own faith. The true nations, like the Hebrews and the Hel- 
lenes, believed in a divinely appointed mission which they could only realise 
in freedom and independence. The idea of aggressive imperialism indeed 
was utterly alien to Mazzini. He was dismayed by the Italy which was 
achieved in his lifetime ; he would have been in despair over the Italy of the 
twentieth century. The spiritual nationalism which he envisaged was soon 
obscured and abandoned. And in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
and throughout this century to the present day, nationalism has become a 
fierce secular passion, insisting on political power and tending to oppress any 
minority within its area—or its reach. 

When it spread to the Oriental peoples, who were included in the brother- 
hood of Islam, nationalism affected them with the same political obsession. 
It is striking that the Moslems of India agitate to-day for a separate State, 
though they recognise their racial kinship with Hindus. ‘“ Pakistan or 
Perish ” is their cry. Religious freedom is no longer what they want, but a 
political territory. Even Gandhi, the religious prophet of non-resistance, 
believes that his weapon must be used to win political independence. In 
Palestine, too, the cradle of the universal religions, where the Jewish national 
movement first had a religious and cultural aim, and pursued the demand fora 
home, the Zionists have more and more insistently demanded a State, believ- 
ing that only in that way will the national ideal be fulfilled. The universal 
religious basis counts for little even in that section of Zionists who cling 
faithfully to the religious practice. And in spite of noble declarations by 
Moslem, Christian and Jewish religious teachers about common principles 
which should be the base of a new world order, there is little hope that the 
religious heads of the three monotheistic communities will reconcile the con- 
tending national elements, Arab and Jew, or mitigate an extreme national 
fervour on either side. Political power is the primary aim of the national 
group, even if its national idea is bound up with religion. And it is a more 
compelling motive than any feeling of human kinship with other nations. 

At the end of the first World War the leaders of the Christian Churches 
got together to form an (Ecumenical Council for strengthening the religious 
forces in the cause of peace, social justice and humanity. And a wider com- 
munion was envisaged of all the religious heads of East and West, comprising 
Hindu, Buddhist and Confucian, as well as Christian, Moslem and Jew, t? 
preserve peace through religion. The universal element in these different 
aspects of religious faith would afford, it was hoped, a sure foundation for 
common action. The Congress of Faiths had a similar, if more modest, aim. 
Its Founder, a modern seer of splendid vision, believed that the ideal of ont 
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humanity, children of one God, would be a sufficient bond between faiths and 
would become a living force among their followers: The event hitherto as 
belied that hope. 

The materialistic faith of the Communists on the one hand, the deification 
of the State, the Fuehrer, the Duce and the Emperor, by Nazis, Fascists and 
Japanese on the other, were stronger in the most powerful communities than 
any faith in a universal God, or in any religion of humanity. Nationalism, 
passing into Imperialism of race or class, was the strongest influence on the 
young generation of those States, and not only of those States. The League 
of Nations, designed to be an instrument for averting war, and proclaiming 
that the moral law should guide the relations of nations as of individuals, 
failed to command the loyalty of its members, even when it became obvious 
that, if they did not hold together for the common safety, the existence of 
all would be imperilled. To adapt the line of the Roman poet : “ To so much 
evil could national faith persuade.” 

It was believed that the State was the essential ; man and mankind were 
subordinate to it. In the crisis of this war the idealistic forces were again 
rallied, a bit late, to reassert their ethical principles. First the Pope, and then 
the Christian Churches generally, laid down maxims for a world order. ‘‘ No — 
permanent peace is possible unless the principles of Christian religion are 
made the foundation of national policy and all social life. This involves 
regarding all nations as members of one family under the Fatherhood of 
God.”’ Jews and Moslems joined with Christians in the declaration of prin- 
ciples. The Atlantic Charter, drawn up in 1940 by the heads of the British 
and American peoples, and adopted by all the Allied Nations, refers to the 
spiritual reasons for the rejection of war. Before hostilities ceased, the revela- 
tion of the terrific powers of destruction, which man’s mastery over natural 
forces had wrought, promised at first to make man everywhere face up to the 
need for world loyalty and world government, if he was to survive. If only 
for self-preservation, political power in any State must be checked by regard 
for the whele, and by faithfulness to the duty of preserving peace. Yet 
again with incredible rapidity the passions of secular and national rivalry 
have prevailed. 

What is lacking with the masses is the faith in a universal idea, or the 
emotional sense of a single humanity, which might take its place. The fear 
of atomic energy will not engender it ; nor will man’s scientific knowledge, 
or his dim consciousness of one world, influence the daily conduct of the indivi- 
dual and the group, till that faith is established. How can we turn the yearn- 
ing for social justice from a destructive class struggle to a movement of 
brotherhood between the peoples ? ? How can we bring it home that national 
and international security requires a way of life and a common faith, not a 
magic of councils and conferences ? 

The spiritual problem is, at the moment, altogether unsolved, and the 
prospect for man is gloomy. But in this bitter aftermath of six years of war, 
waged not for nationalities nor for democracy, but to save man from tyranny 
and enslavement and to secure some liberty for the individual and the group, 
we must believe that deeper emotions are stirring, though not yet manifest. 
While the external forces of strife are so powerful, we may believe that an 
inner movement of the spirit for peace is working in many groups. The 
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universal faiths of the Jew and the Christian, which 1,900 years ago seemed so 
feeble in face of the Imperial power and the worship of the Emperor through- 
out the Roman Empire, were, in fact, establishing their sway over ever- 
growing communities. Jerusalem, though destroyed as the Capital of the 
Judean State, became the centre of a spiritual realm which, in the end, sup- 
planted the temporal power of the Empire. It is said that in the area of the 
ancient Jewish Temple, now the Moslem Haram of Jerusalem, the Gate of 
Pity, overlooking the Garden of Gethsemane, has been closed for centuries, 
and will not be opened until man has again recovered the sense of pity. 
May it be in this generation. 


NORMAN BENTWICH. 


LONDON. 





THE FRUSTRATED MASSES. 
HAMILTON FYFE.! 


Wuat do the great masses of humanity desire? Ninety-five per cent. in all 
parts of the globe, irrespective of race or religion, colour or culture, desire 
food, shelter, wives and families, freedom from fear of war, the chance to 
live securely and contentedly in whatever ways happen to be usual among 
them. 

A section of the masses, which used to be small, but has gradually grown 
larger and still grows, consider they have a right to all these. This section 
consists of what are still known as white-collar workers, though their collars 
are seldom white to-day. Because their working clothes are like those of 
persons who are not obliged to work, they are placed in a category above that 
of other workers. They have a status, a social standing, which enables them 
to claim higher wages, easier conditions of labour, payment during holidays 
or illness, and more consideration, meaning more respect. 

If you were to ask a professor or a bank clerk, an insurance agent or a 
motor-car salesman, why they should in equity be paid more highly than 
bricklayers, ships’ carpenters or road cleaners, they would almost certainly 
answer : ‘* Because my living expenses are higher. I have to keep up certain 
appearances.” They have, they feel, a certain status—not on a level with 
that of people who, in Lord Passfield’s phrase, live by owning, but well above 
that of ‘* working-men.” 

The “ working-men ” have, until lately, agreed to this. Many have 
encouraged their sons and daughters to join this favoured section and obtain 
that higher status. They accepted a lower status for themselves, Every- 
where the status of the vastly larger section, cultivators and manual workers, 
has been depressed, everywhere its desires are still for the most part dis- 
regarded, moderate and reasonable though they be. 

If they are what we call backward Africans, they want to cultivate their 
mealie-patches and buy more wives. If they are Indian villagers, they need 
rice and millet, goats’ milk, meat occasionally, fish if they are near the sea. 
Those who belong to communities more complex and dependent on machines 
ask for regular employment, reasonable hours, wages sufficient’ to support 
homes which according to their standards are comfortable; and provision for 
old age. 

All religions, all philosophies, almost all systems of government have been 
based on one of two delusions—either that the masses will be satisfied with 
less than this or that they will agree to being compensated for having less 


_ 3 Many people are puzzled by the demand put forward by miners’ leaders, and echoed 
in Parliament by a minister during a debate on Coal, for “ better status ’’ on behalf of 
those who work in the pits. In this article a journalist long connected with the Labour 
Movement, a former editor of the Daily Herald, offers an explanation. 
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' with something outside their material needs. “ Pie in the sky,” for example, 
which will deflect their thoughts from this world ; or theories evolved by 
professional writers and lecturers; or extension of national sovereignty, 
enhancement of national prestige. 

History shows us that the masses have never cherished these proferred 
compensations. History offers no example of a truly religious community 
whose members would at any time have been glad to exchange earth for 
heaven ; it proves that there has never been any widespread interest in the 
schemes of idealists or in efforts to explain mankind and our place in the 
universe. History makes it clear that national pride and ambition have been 
felt very seldom by more than a small number, and that even these few have 
as a rule soon altered their views. 

A section of the French people felt proud of Napoleon’s empire and the 
victories which gained it for him, but when he began to be beaten instead of 
winning, they began to turn against him. The Rhodes and Kipling school of 
imperialists was ambitious for a map of Africa, “‘ all red,’ which meant all 
British : you would search in vain for survivors of that school to-day. 

Voltaire made fun of a British sailor who boasted of ‘‘ English liberty,” 
though he had been forcibly pressed into the Fleet. Smollett ridiculed a 
French soldier who chattered proudly about the glory of his king, though he 
had lost a leg and an arm in helping to acquire that glory. Both satirists 
were ahead of their time. Now their lessons have at last been learned. Now 
the mass of people know vaguely that liberty and being forced to fight are 
incompatible and that glory is a pestilent chimera. They have to be told 
that they are fighting to defend themselves or for the benefit of the oppressed. 
Tyrants who yearn for glory are obliged to pretend, as Hitler and Mussolini 
did, that it will glorify all their dupes. 

Do their dupes believe it? A certain number do, Out of the five in 
every hundred who restlessly hanker after something more than the conditions 
that would content the 95 per cent. four are ready to repeat any cry that is 
shouted loudly enough and often enough repeated. They are ready to fancy 
that any change made violently, any disturbance of everyday monotony, 
any event which excites their imaginations, will somehow benefit them and 
their fellow-countrymen. They may even suppose it will-benefit the whole 
of mankind, as did the Russians who actively supported the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917. 

But the 4 per cent. are not moved to action by that fancy or that sup- 
position unless they come under the influence of someone more energetic, 
more vital, more regardless of consequences than they are by nature them- 
selves. Each hundred of a population will probably contain one such out- 
standing personality, which so impresses itself on the 4 per cent. as to make 
them feel that the moment for which they have longed has come. They get 
to work on the 95 per cent. and things begin to happen. 
hw» Not only are wars and revolutions engineered in this fashion. Strikes and 
lock-outs, political landslides, demands for cession of territory or satisfaction 
of national honour, increases of armament strength, are worked up in the 
same way. The 95 percent. are swung into line, though they have an uneasy 
suspicion that they will gain little, whatever the outcome may be. They 
follow where they are led; they make no attempt to emphasise their pre- 
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ference for tranquillity, for tolerance rather than hatred, for being allowed to 
live as they desire. 

They cannot express themselves effectively as a body. When they try, 
they stumble into such absurdities as this : in 1917 a democratic congress of 
soldiers and workers in Leningrad (then Petrograd) decided by 766 votes 
against 688 on coalition between all revolutionary Parties, and then later 
on in the proceedings, condemned coalition by 813 to 180. 

Often the 95 per cent. let a handful take decisions for them. When in 
1920 the South Wales miners were talking about “direct action,” only 32 
out of the 4,000 employed at Tredegar by the colliery combine attended 
their Trade Union lodge meeting called to discuss the matter. Of these 
twenty-seven voted for direct action, five against. Thus the 4,000 were com- 
mitted to what might have been a revolutionary course by a tiny handful of 
their number. 

I mention these incidents because they came under my notice. They 
could be multiplied indefinitely, The masses must have leadership and, if 
ever they are to make their wishes felt, they must be told how to act by 
leaders who must know what they desire and resolve to secure it for them 
instead of following their own aims (not necessarily selfish aims), pushing 
their own panaceas, forcing their theories down unwilling throats. 

* But,” it will be argued, “not all the outstanding personalities (the 
1 per cent.), not all of those who direct the affairs of nations, are of the violent 
or the ruthless theoretical type. Many are truly anxious to arrange matters 
so that the masses’ preference shall be satisfied.” 

That is so, but they are weakened in their endeavours by the tradition 
that ‘‘ the poor in a loomp is bad,”’ as Tennyson’s Northern Farmer put it, 
Many who have been poor themselves, many who still are poor, share that 
opinion. Throughout the ages workers with their hands have been looked 
down upon. In the Old Testament hewers of wood and drawers of water are 
mentioned with disdain. Herodotus some 2,500 years ago, said he had 
observed in his travels that among all nations ‘‘ mechanics and their descen- 
dants ” were placed in the lowest ranks of citizenship, while persons who 
lived without working were regarded as “ noble ” and victorious war leaders 
loaded with ‘‘ the highest marks of honour.” 

Shakespeare indicated correctly that in the time of Julius Cesar 
“mechanicals,” meaning all who worked at rough tasks with muscular 
exertion, were considered “ base,” and only on holidays allowed to put off the 


| Signs of their occupation. In Shakespeare’s own day the gulf between the 


masses and the thoroughly comfortable was scarcely less wide. Even Sir 
Thomas Browne’s broad tolerance and sympathy could not prevent him from 
“contemning and laughing at that great enemy of reason, virtue and religion, 
the multitude.” In the eighteenth century the term “mob” came into use 
(mobile vulgus, the fickle herd), and was used always contemptuously. Nine- 
teenth century politicians were accustomed to rebut vehemently any sug- 
gestion that they were “‘ pandering to the masses.” Such attempts as were 
made to improve conditions were half-hearted, incomplete. 

For, unhappily, respectable politicians, however well meaning, scarcely 
ever display the vigour, the boldness of initiative, the pertinacity of the head- 
long disturbers of tranquillity. Political chiefs are frequently dropped into 
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their positions by chance, as Baldwin was, and Neville Chamberlain, and 
Attlee. If they have reached their positions by sheer merit after hard struggle 
they are very likely to be tired men, as Asquith was when he became Prime 
Minister and Lord Salisbury when he yielded in 1899 to Milner and Joseph 
Chamberlain over South Africa. 

Not more than 5 per cent. of the British people wanted war with the 
Boers. The men who did want it cared little about the fears or wishes of the 
95 per cent. Milner said “‘ Damn the consequences !”” Chamberlain, carried 
away by Rhodes’s imperial longings, persuaded himself that war was neces- 
sary for the protection of those who owned gold-mines and diamond-fields. 

Shielded from the provocations and incitements of the 5 per cent., the 
rest of the British, French, German and Russian peoples would have voted 
against war both in 1914 and in 1989. In about the same proportions for and 
against’ Italians were divided when Mussolini was promoted dictator by the 
weak-willed, foolish little king; and, if the number of Germans who were in 
favour of Hitler being made Fiihrer by Big Business was more than 5 per cent., 
that resulted’ from their despair of getting better government from anyone 
else. It soon became clear, however, that they were being led towards 
catastrophe. At the time of Munich (1938) the mass of Germans were almost 
unanimous in fearing and hating war. 

This was true equally of other nations. They could see the hideous threat 
coming nearer and though some voices told them it would be dispelled, they 
had no exact knowledge of what was happening. ‘* There has never been a 
war yet,” Ernest Bevin said in one of his most thoughtful speeches as Foreign 
Secretary, ‘‘ which could not have been prevented if the facts had been put 
before the common folk.” - He went on to assert illogically that these common 
folk were ‘‘ the great protection against war.’”’ He meant, no doubt, they 
would be if they were told all there was to know. Their ignorance makes 
them powerless and, since they can exercise no influence on the course of 
events, they appear to be indifferent while those who mismanage their affairs 
‘** stumble and stagger into war,” as Lloyd George admitted that he and his 
colleagues did in 1914. 

The same indifference can be noted in all but small groups when matters 
arise such as the possession of Trieste by Italy or Jugoslavia; the “ right” 
which both Hungary and Rumania assert to police and tax Transylvania ; 
the demand by the French Government that it shall have authority over the 
Saar Valley (which, by the way, the French army could have occupied 
effectively at the start of the 1989 war, if it had had any heart for fighting). 
Few in these districts would care who governed them, so long as they were 
governed well. The Austrian-born population in the South Tirol will live 
contentedly as Italian subjects if they are permitted to live as they desire 
according to the pledges given and not treated abominably as they were under 
Fascist rule. It will matter little to the inhabitants of East Prussia that they 
are Soviet instead of German citizens so long as the Russians behave to them 
as they do to other non-Slav elements in the U.S.S.R. 

It is foolish to cling to the nineteenth century notion that nations care 
more about the name of their governing body than about its willingness and 
ability to guarantee them security, keep taxes low, let them work and play 
in the ways they choose without unnecessary interference. 
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Interfering is by no means a government monopoly. Nearly all the Jews 
in Palestine were satisfied with conditions which allowed them to make a 
good living and enjoy life. Nearly all at this moment are longing for those 
conditions to return. Because a handful of zealots for a Jewish State plot 
and conspire outside the country and because a very small percentage of 
Jews in the country are eager for excitement and the opportunity to exercise 
power, disorder fills the land, hatreds are intensified, there are lists of killed 
and wounded, property both public and private ‘is at the mercy of any 
desperadoes who care to attack it. 

Does anyone suppose that the strikes in the United States represent the 
wishes of more than a tiny minority in the trades concerned. The over- 
whelming majority would far rather have disputes settled by negotiation 
without a break in their daily routine, but they are powerless to prevent 
stoppages caused by rivalry between Unions or political fanatics or by the 
itech of leaders for domination. 

Why in an age which calls itself democratic, which proclaims the supre- 
macy of the popular will, are the masses powerless ? Why are they, perhaps 
—there can be no certainty about it—farther from having their desires 
satisfied than in any previous age ? The reason in some countries is that they 
want more to-day than they wanted in the past. But even those whose 
requirements are few and simple are in many lands worse off than they have 
been at any rate within living memory. 

We see constantly in the Press such statements as these : 


“* There is little to choose between the two extreme Parties in Greece 
for ferocity. The tragedy is that between them is the bulk of the Greek 
people, praying only for a chance to rebuild their lives and their country.” 

“‘ Jews and Arabs could live together in peace and friendliness in 
Palestine if it were not for the agitators who stir up ill-feeling between 
them.” 

““There is no racial animosity or religious hatred among Hindus 
and Moslems in Bombay and Calcutta until their passions are inflamed 
by political propagandists.” 

Why, ask many voices, do the 95 per cent. allow ferocious partisans to 
rage, passions to be inflamed, hatreds stirred up ? Why do they imagine the 
“vain things” suggested to them? Why cannot majorities everywhere 
make known and enforce their desire for peaceable existence, imposing their 
will on all who aspire to lead them? Why do no speakers at Peace Con- 
ferences and United Nations Assemblies and Security Councils stress this 
desire, which is world-wide, and demand that attention shall be paid to it ? 

Well, it is said that ‘‘ everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” The 
great masses throughout the world have never made their modest wishes 
felt. Here and there, as in Britain during the past half-century, leaders have 
discovered and interpreted those wishes, but the progress towards action 
based on them has been slow—and is slow still, as the miners’ plea for improved 
status indicates. 

“ Ye are many, they are few,” 


Shelley wrote in the early part of the nineteenth century. Yet the many 
continued to suffer and be disregarded. That is their lot in almost all coun- 
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tries now that the twentieth century is nearly half-way through. Over 
almost the whole continent of South America and over Central America 
populations regard the frenzied contests of generals, colonels and lawyers for 
power with sullen indifference and alarm. When I was in Mexico during the 
troubled years which followed the downfall of Dictator Diaz, I wrote this in 
my diary about the “ liberal ” reign of General Carranza : 


Here is the reductio ad absurdum of government—Carranza skinning 
the country, taxing up to the limit, robbing banks, blackmailing industry, 
in order to keep up a system which in the beginning professed to aim at 
defending the people against oppression and disorder. If Carranza has 
any idea beyond personal ambition and aggrandisement, it is to clamp his 
theories on the minds of the wretched Mexicans, who only ask for prac- 
tical measures and—bread. 


A Russian philosopher, Dr Serge Chakotin, has written a large book 
The Rape of the Masses, to expose what he belitves to be a new danger to 
mankind. He gives warning (1) that there are men who have discovered 
they can make puppets of their fellow-creatures, (2) that the proportion of 
those fellow-creatures who can resist the process is appallingly insignificant— 
he puts it at one in ten, (8) that those who ought to perceive this danger and 
act against it mostly fail to notice it and, if they are conscious of it, cannot 
decide what to do. 

It is surprising that Dr Chakotin has not learned from history that these 
phenomena are not new. They have been visible during the whole of the 
6,000 years to which our knowledge of human doings is limited. Exactly 
the same methods—rigid totalitarianism, extermination of enemies, forcible 
extensions of territory—in Egypt 4,000 years ago, by Moses and his successors, 
by Sulla in ancient Rome, in the Dark Ages by all rulers, in the Middle Ages 
by nearly all, in France by the two Napoleons, in the Netherlands by Spanish 
and in Italy by Austrian despotism. The technique has always been to imbue 
a small number with the pride of conquerors or superior beings, so that they 
might hold down the masses with zest. 

Even where the masses were not so held down, they writhed in the grip 
of a tyrannous economic machine. The Hammonds have shown how savagely 
effective this was little more than a hundred years ago. Charles Booth 
brought the record down to the latter part of Victoria’s reign. Although 
efforts have been made with some success to break this tyranny, another not 
much less oppressive is already foreseen. An American university teacher, 
James Burnham, has sketched very ably in a book called The Managerial 
Revolution a state of society in which despotic rule is exercised by those who 
occupy important posts in the actual direction of industry. 

Between the wars there was much talk in the United States about 
Technocracy. Burnham believes, though he does not like the prospect, that 
* technocrats ”’ in a near future may take charge of national affairs. They 
will not draw profits from the undertakings they operate. They will not be 
the owners of them. The nominal possession of all essential industries will 
be vested in the State. But the managers of those industries will have control 
over them and over the machinery of government. 

Burnham does not believe that the system which we call capitalism cal 
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Jast much longer. He cannot see any likelihood of Socialism taking its place 
and establishing a class-less, fully democratic, international society. No 
such society has been established in Russia. There something like his mana- 
gerial system is evolving ; he predicts that this will happen elsewhere. 

There might, he points out, be a far better system. 


*“* If most people did indeed want peace, plenty and freedom from all 
forms of exploitation and tyranny ; and if they knew the means whereby 
these were to be got ; and if they were willing and courageous and strong 
and intelligent and self-sacrificing enough to bring about those means, 
then no doubt the world would achieve a society organised in such a way 
as to realise peace, plenty and freedom. But there is not any evidence 
from past or present history that these conditions will be met.” 


No one who reads history and looks at the world as it is at present with 
eyes not blurred by sentimentality or blinkered by prejudice can dissent 
from that analysis. 

Now, if the development which Burnham foresees were to carry with it a 
genuine continuous concern for the welfare of the 95 per cent. and a steady 
resolve to prevent the 1 per cent. from persuading the 4 per cent. to create 
unrest and disorder, that would certainly be an improvement on the present 
state of the human race generally. Something like it prevailed in Peru 
some 400 years ago under the rule of the Incas and, according to Prescott, 
worked well. The masses had little or no responsibility or initiative, but were 
content. 

Burnham, however, anticipates that the ‘‘ managers,” the business 
executives, technicians, bureaucrats and soldiers, who will form the new 
tuling class, will be greedy for power as rulers have been in the past and will 
put their own interests and the improvement of industrial processes before 
every other aim, leaving the masses in the position. they have always 
oceupied. 

They have been always, until lately here and there, the Forgotten Men. 
Foreign policies disregarded them. British domestic legislation in the nine- 
teenth century was mostly concerned with widening the electoral franchise 
without increasing the influence of the masses, with cheapening food which 
entiched manufacturers and almost ruined agriculture, with religious squab- 
bles about education, and Home Rule for Ireland, which very few of the Irish 
would have wanted if they had been wisely and generously governed. Not 
until nearly half of the twentieth century had passed were the basic interests 
of the 95 per cent. included in the chief business of Parliament ; and even now 
they are forgotten or pushed aside while the tragic farce of Power Politics is 
carried on as before. . 

The “‘ managers,” we are warned, will perpetuate this folly, which never 
at any time or in any land has brought any benefit to a nation as a whole. 
Politicians have been swollen to greatness by it. Bismarck became a Prince. 
To quote Thiers, “ generals promote it in the hdpe of becoming marshals 
and the marshals because they desire to be dukes.” Once the struggle for 
power was carried on by kings, supported by aristocracies. Now its aim is 
extension of big business interests, enrichment of those who own and control, 
with slightly larger dividends for some hundreds of thousands of shareholders. 
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In future, if Burnham should be proved right, it will be continued by those 
who actually plan and direct production with military and legal associates. 

No improvement in the lot of the Common Man is effected by gains of 
power. The Common Man is no worse off when there are losses instead of 
gains. His desires, his advantage, are given no thought. Whole populations 
may be ordered to leave their homes when frontiers are ‘‘ adjusted.” National 
boundaries are altered without any consideration for those who live alongside 
them. Buffer States are created and their inhabitants exposed to the first 
shocks and miseries of warfare: as a rule to the last also, as Belgians and 
Poles know well. 

Yet no voices with resonance and authority sufficient to ring round the 
world are raised against the disregard of what almost all people everywhere 
are aching for. Not with a sharp ache: it is dull and intermittent. But 
there it is always lying in wait. 

There are some who continue to hold that this is the ‘“‘ natural ” condition 
of the vast majority of the human race. Some fancy it cannot be altered; 
some declare it ought not to be. The spur of want, represented by wages just 
sufficient to sustain life and by the ever-present fear of poverty, hunger, 
unemployment, is still said to be irreplaceable as incentive to work—that is, 
if work is hard, physical, dirty. We have not yet got rid of the view that 
those who do such work cannot expect to have a stable, much less an honoured 
place in the community. 

The query, ‘‘ What do they want more money for?” and the gibe, 
“‘ They’d only spend it on beer!” can be heard to-day, as they have been 
heard all through the ages—in a lower tone perhaps, but with the same 
virulence in it. They will be heard so long as the stupid ungenerous attitude 
of a few towards the many is maintained. So long as the many allow it to 
be maintained. 

The miners have men among them who are aware of this and who demand 
higher status for them. What will this mean? First of all, higher wages. 
Most of us judge people’s value by their incomes. It is a misleading yard- 
stick, but it holds the field—in Socialist Russia as elsewhere. But in Russia 
some attempt is made to award income according to service rendered. This 
is no novelty. When I went to Canada for the first time forty years ago I 
found builders of houses earning more than bank clerks and lumber jacks 
living a good deal better than many Government officials. I saw also that 
the building workers wore gloves to save their hands from being injured or 
roughened, and overalls which they took off before they went home. There 
was no difference between their status and that of white-collar workers. 

Miners in Britain were content in the past to go home in filthy clothes and 
take a bath in front of the kitchen fire. Now they want—and many have— 
baths at the pit-head. When working garments are worn only to work in, 
that goes a long way towards securing for their wearer social consideration 
and respect. Butchers are never seen in the blood-stained garb of the 
slaughter-house. They wear their shop uniform only when they are in the 
shop. Outside it they might be taken for stockbrokers or High Court judges. 
That, and their reputation for prosperity, aecount for their being the aris- 
tocrats among tradesmen. 

Miners want, too, some recognition of their service to the community, 
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some acknowledgment of its value, some sign that it is known to be essential, 
indispensable. What form this should take has not yet been mooted. Soldiers 
get medals. Civil servants are made members of this or that Order. An 
Order of Industrial Merit might be instituted. ‘“‘ We must,” Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Fuel and Power, told 
the House of Commons, “ show that we value our coal miners very highly. 
We have got to have a revolution in our attitude to these things.” He 
quoted a remark made to him by a Trade Union leader, which he thought 
profoundly true: “‘ When a woman says ‘ My daughter is going to marry a 
collier ’ with the same pride as she says, ‘ My daughter is going to marry a 
professor,’ we shall have solved the problem.” 

These matters may seem trifling. So they are to those of us who care 
nothing for social position. But most of us care a good deal, though not so 
much as Victorians did. Above a certain income level little heed is now paid 
to gradations of rank. Below that level they are more than ever insisted on, 
and this must be reckoned with if the masses are to be given the help they 
need towards lifting themselves out of what they feel to be their inferiority. 

We have made a start with that endeavour. This may be the opening of 
anew period in the history of mankind. For the miners are not the only 
section of “ working-men ” who want their status raised. That urge is felt 
by many in all branches of industry. They may not put it into words. It 
isamong what Elie Halevy called ‘‘ the unformulated desires ” of the British 
mass. Few are fully conscious of what it implies. But in their hearts the 
workers echo, without ever having read or heard it, the protest of Dostoievski 
against “‘ one-tenth part of a nation being cultured, while the other nine- 
tenths serve as material support of the minority and themselves remain in 
ignorance.” 

“Cultured ” has not perhaps quite the correct significance. Some do 
long for better opportunities to learn, to enjoy art and literature, to refresh 
themselves with all the beauty and splendour that earth contains. But 
lord Haldane saw clearly the general aim when he wrote in his Autobiography : 


‘* What the people want is that they should have something approach- 
ing to equality of chance in life with those among whom they live.” 


One result of this discontent with inequality was noticed by the late 


§ lord Esher (Diary, Vol. IV) : 


“The workers see that profiteers are rolling in money, while they 
themselves are kept to the old life. They want to know the economic 
facts : whether there is or is not a big margin of profit which could be 
differently distributed between employers and employed.” 


In Britain they have had burdens eased in many ways since Sir Robert 
Peel remarked when he was Prime Minister that “ our civilisation doomed 
humberless millions to an extreme of perpetual labour, to profound ignorance 
and to sufferings as difficult to remedy as they were undeserved.” They have 
schools, they have Trade Unions, they are insured against unemployment, 
sickness, accident, destitution in old age; their working day is shorter ; 
their earnings have risen, though not greatly when the rise in prices is con- 
sidered ; they are getting holidays with pay. But “ equality of chance in 
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life ” they feel they have decidedly not got—not even in the same degree as 
the workers in France, Scandinavia or the United States. 

They read in a newspaper owned by Lord Beaverbrook that children— 
meaning their children—should be got away from their school-teachers at 
the earliest possible moment, and they know that the sons and daughters of 
well-to-do parents stay at school until they are eighteen. They hear of walls 
being built to separate council houses from ‘ high-class houses ”’ (this hap- 
pened at Oxford). They notice that Lord Kemsley’s Sunday Times, which 
announces that it is read by “the cultured and influential classes,” con- 
sidered it natural, when billeting became necessary that mothers “ should 
dislike the notion of their children living with children from very poor parts, 
whose speech, ideas, and possibly language may be alien to their standards of 
what is suitable and gracious.” In the same vein other newspapers printed 
letters urging that it was unfair on “ patriots ’ to have “ persons of a very 
different class ’’ billeted on them. 

An ideal society would give the same statu’ to everybody, That, at 
any rate, is my ideal, though I am aware that many do not share it. Rarely 
are the advantages which used to be claimed for social inequality openly 
stressed. Matthew Arnold’s counsel, ‘‘ Choose equality,” fell on deaf ears 
when he offered it seventy years ago. To-day we understand better what he 
meant. He would have known what the miners’ demand for improved 
status signifies. He would have sympathised with it. Not for their own 
sakes’ entirely ; for the sake also of the community at large. 


HAMILTON FYFE. 


BRIGHTON. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 
VI. THE TRANSFORMATION OF DEMOCRACY, 
L. P. JACKS. 


1], WHETHER the democratic method was originally intended to give the 
people control of their political interests, and is burdened with a task 
for which it was not designed, and cannot sustain, when extended to the 
control of their industry, property, commerce, income, health, education, 
housing, feeding, clothing, lighting, heating, furniture, transport, locomotion 
and general consumption of goods and services, 

2. Whether, with the extension of political control to this unlimited field, 
the people have lost contro] over the growth of taxation and the principle of 
“no taxation without representation ” become irrelevant. 

8. Whether it was an aim of democracy, as originally conceived and 
instituted, to limit the activity of law-making to what is necessary for the 
safeguarding of liberty, give the people a tight hand on legislation and 
prevent it running to excess under the force of habit or the love of power, 
and whether the constitution of the United States was framed with that 
object in view. 

4, Whether this aim has been progressively lost sight of in subsequent 
developments of the democratic method and abandoned in favour of the 
opposite course. 

5. Whether, while the saying is true that “Jaw is the safeguard of 
liberty,” it is equally true that nothing is more fatal to liberty than an over- 
dose of law, just as a drug taken in a small dose may save life but destroy it 
iftaken in a large or too often. 

6. Whether the recent claim of a Cabinet Minister “ that the present 
Parliament had broken all records for Bills passed into law in a single session ” 
would have been heard by the fathers of democracy with dismay, and taken 
by them as a sign that lawmaking is out of hand and liberty in grave peril. 

7. Whether, in the discussion of each new Bill as it comes before Par- 
lament, attention is too confined tothe effects of that particular Bill when 
passed into law and negligent of the cumulative effect of passing so many. 

8. Whether the condition of the addict who depends on drugs for his 
Vitality and the condition of a community in the habit of looking to legisla- 
tion for the satisfaction of its wants are phenomena of like nature and equally 
pathological. 

9. Whether the extension of the franchise irrespective of the political 
competence of the enfranchised, concurrently with the extension of state 
control to vast and complicated operations, such as the control of the nation’s 
industry, requiring a high degree of specialised competence in many forms, 
inevitably necessitates the withdrawal of such matters from control by 
Popular voting and the assignment of their control to administrators armed 
with dictatorial power. 

121 
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10. Whether the fact that during the lifetime of the present British 
Government 1,744 Orders, Rules and Regulations have been imposed on the 
country without debate in Parliament proves that the process of withdrawing 
the conduct of affairs from democratic control is already far advanced in this 
country. 

11. Whether state control has been, or is being, extended to matters as 
insusceptible of popular control under universal suffrage as would be the 
navigation of a ship by a majority vote of the passengers, or the treatment of 
disease in a hospital by a majority vote of the patients, and whether the end 
of democracy as originally conceived and its transformation into a totali- 
tarian system is hereby plainly foreshadowed. 

12. Whether the transformation of democracy into totalitarianism is 
the chief of those indirect, unforeseen and undesired effects of state control 
which Herbert Spencer maintained were apt to be more important than the 
direct, foreseen and desired effects. 

18. Whether the conversion of Government into a powerful vested 
interest through the growth of a-vast body of government officials, tenacious 
of their offices and emoluments, is another of the indirect, unforeseen and 
undesired effects of state control. 

14. Whether the fact that in this country the number of persons 
employed in the Civil Service and local government exceeds by a million 
the number in mining, and by three-quarters of a million the number in 
agriculture, indicates that the industrial structure is topheavy with govern- 
ment, and whether the political control of industry is conducive either 
to incorruptible politics or to profitable business. 

15. Whether the morality of the corporate state is so far superior to 
that of the individual citizen that the transference of industry from private 
to state control will raise the moral standard of industrial operations, or 
give them a more distinctively Christian character ; or whether the contrary 
is true and the contrary to be expected. 

16. Whether it is a characteristic of state control that each extension of 
it is apt to prove ineffective unless followed up by a further extension into 
connected regions, the process thus acquiring an irresistible momentum 
which cannot stop itself, or be stopped, short of complete control over the 
lives and activities of the people. 

17. Whether state ownership and control of the material means of 
production (capital) would be effective, or even workable, unless followed up 
by ownership and control of the human means of production (labour), and 
whether the Trade Unions, which now control labour, will have something to 
say in that matter. 

18. Whether recent events in this country and in the United States 
foreshadow a resurgence of the conflict between capital and labour in the 
form of a struggle for supremacy between the state and the Trade Unions, 
and whether ‘ Labour Government ” is to be understood as governing the 
Trade Unions or as being governed by them. 

19. Whether the process of extending state control is bound to reach 4 
point when the controls already established will be found insecure unless 
supported by control of the Press, of public discussion and of parliamentary 
elections, as in Russia and Hitler’s Germany, and whether means of achieving 
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this are easily found when state control is firmly rooted at other points and 
the people habituated to submission. 

20. Whether the stability of any system of control requires the con- 
tinuance in power of a government which favours the system, and whether 
this can be achieved otherwise than by control of the electoral machinery as 
practised in totalitarian countries. 

21. Whether the people are sufficiently aware that each new benefit 
they receive at the hands of the state puts them more completely in the 
state’s power, and that the cumulative effect of such benefits over a long 
period, welcome as each may be individually, is to leave the people in the 
unwelcome position of having no alternative but submission and in a con- 
dition akin to servitude, what began as state benevolence ending as state 
tyranny. 

22. Whether the people are sufficiently aware that the state, in acquiring 
monopolistic control of goods and services, acquires added power to tax 
them at will in the disguised form of fixing the price of the said goods and 
services to the consumer. 

23. Whether the creation of a new and immense class of state-rentiers 
through the vast borrowings of private capital during the war and the con- 
version of it into state bonds under schemes of nationalisation greatly 
strengthen the hold of the state on the lives of the people and correspondingly 
weaken the power of the people to assert their democratic sovereignty. 

24. Whether any nation can achieve control of its own economy while 
having no control over the economies of other nations interlocked with its 
own by reciprocal trading, borrowings of credit, etc. 

25. Whether under present conditions any system of control would be 
able to maintain itself unless established on a world-wide basis and whether 
the apostles of National Socialism in Germany, and of other such systems, 
were right in their doctrine that world-dominion is necessary to the success 
of their project and war the readiest means of attaining it. 

26. Whether economic control would prove effective unless it included 
control of the size, increase and quality of the population which supplies 
the man-power, and whether any such system, national or international, 
could claim to rest on a firm basis until procreation were regulated by law 
and birth control converted into state control of births. 

27. Whether, under the combined action of the forces at work, sovereignty 
isnow passing from the people to an all-powerful state machine, and the hook 
which democracy gave them to put in the nose of Leviathan becoming 
firmly fixed, by Leviathan, in theirs. 


1 Previous instalments of Food for Thought will be found in the Hrssert Journat fur 
January, April and October, 1945, and for January and April, 1946. , 


L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorp. 





BRITAIN AND AMERICA, 
THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROBLEM. 
GERALD HEARD. 


For a century we have been studying the ways of different cultures. Indeed 
the only cultures which we have not studied have been those which have been 
going our own way. No doubt we took for granted that our way was so 
obviously right and reasonable as to need no study. We assumed that “all 
of us,” all who governed ourselves, ruled Nature and obeyed only and always 
reason, all meant the same thing. Lately we have found that we need atten- 
tion. To our pained surprise we have found that we don’t rule ourselves, have 
yet to conquer Nature and for the most part are seldom rational. In short, 
our anthropology has at last come home to roost. This introspection, this 
attempt to institute a national Gnothi Seauton began, strange to say, in 
America. The Lynds ‘“‘ Middletown” marked an epoch, the attempt to 
treat one’s own culture objectively. This was, however, only the first step. 
It was in fact only one class—the academic—trying to be detached about 
another—the small, unacademic urban. It was an important venture in 
itself because class stratification is one of the disintegrating factors in the 
homogeneity of any society. But this is not the primary problem of Westem 
Man. Class conflict, though serious is not yet deadly and may well be growing 
less. What threatens to prove fatal is the international anarchy, and it is 
so deadly because it is taking place among peoples who have an equal share 
in that common equipment given by science to western man. Why cannot 
their common culture prevent the nations who call themselves educated and 
civilised from making civil war, a civil war whose frightful intensity is 
possible precisely because of the common education that either side has 
shared ? That is the anthropological problem of our world to-day. 

Why then take as an example Britain and America? Surely they will 
never fight ? True no doubt. But until Britain and America really agree 
they may actually do worse than fight. They will refuse to support each other, 
until the one involved is in such dire straits that the war can no longer be to 
impose justice and secure a wise peace, but at the bare price of survival. 
Hence it is a fact that though their joint association during peace would 
assure peace, their joint association only for the duration of a war's end, 
though it brings victory, has only assured another war. Further, we are 
probably at the end of that time when last-minute agreement will succeed in 
effecting a last-minute rescue. Next time it will be too late, not only for the 
great western democracies but for mankind. 

The importance, then, of Britain and America understanding one another 
—in order that the world may know they do—cannot be underrated. And 
the first thing toward that is to understand that here is a first-rate, the first- 
rate anthropological problem of our age. For the truth must be faced. The 
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two countries don’t understand each other. They have so much in common 
and hold it so closely that it would seem that understanding must result. 
But it has not. The forces that separate are still more powerful than ‘ the 
ties that bind.” Those ties are obvious—the common science, the common 
traditions, the common appearance. The insulators and the disruptives must 
then be among the Bismarckian ‘“‘ imponderables.” 

Is not this then a problem of psychology—of American versus British 
psychology ? Anthropology is, however, the exacter word. For psychology 
cannot cover the vast field in which these vital—and if we cannot overcome 
them—these fatal differences appear. As has often been remarked—but alas 
seldom acted on—it is because British and American life is in many respects 
so similar, so closely derived from the same roots, that the difficulties are not 
only so hard to recognise but so unconsciously and continuously efficacious 
as irritants and provocatives.* Bernard Shaw has often remarked that here 
is a common people divided by a common language. But the difficulty is 
even more intimate than that. The words are all right—it is the accent that 
plays the mischief. When an educated American and “ Britisher ” went to 
France, Italy, Germany or Scandanavia he was entertained by the differences, 
amused by the contrasts and cheerfully resigned to those divergencies from 
what he felt he could show was his native way and the right way. But when 
visiting each other’s country both Englishman and American feel that this 
land has not got its own right way of differing from the way things are done 
athome. There is not for the Englishman when in the States an American 
way of doing things. Americans are simply doing the right English thing in 
the wrong way. And equally so is this for the American in England. The 
whole thing would be amusing were it not so grave, so hard to discount. A 
man who is blindfolded permits himself to be led and suffers no eye-strain. 
Aman who uses someone else’s spectacles because they look at first glance 
like his own, will have bad eye-strain and quite likely a bad fall into the 
bargain. ; 

As then Britain and America rise from the same roots, it may help if we 
try to see where the divergence began. They not only inherit the same 
answers to the Five Natural Moral Laws. They not only gave similar replies 
to those challenging moral questions of the Sphinx which all mankind must 
answer in some sort or be destroyed—the questions, What is Force ? What 
Sex? What Property? What your Word? and what your Thought ? 
America and Britain went through the same modern religio-moral develop- 
ment which began with Puritanism, turned into Deism and now has ended 
in Ph.Dism, from Faith, through Philosophy to the belief that through 
individual specialisation we should come to public salvation. The real 
divergence began, however, with the change from phase two to phase three. 
That took place in the last third’ of the nineteenth century. The anthropo- 
logical effect of the Civil War in America has yet to be estimated. It is often 
said, to explain the first successful war of secession waged in the western 
democracy, the War of Independence, that it took place and was put through 

use George the Third failed to recognise a nation when it confronted him, 
and therefore it won the right to have its own life. It may be said with equal 
truth of the second war of secession two generations later that it failed 
because Abraham Lincoln recognised a nation when he saw it and therefore 
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he killed it. Politically the smell of that corpse still taints the air of American 
nationalism. The death had, however, a deeper effect, for with the destruc- 
tion of this half of its social heredity, America had to carry on one-sidedly. 
For America had been a double growth. The Yankee North mechanically 
inventive, economically industrial, and, reciprocally, in religion intense, 
narrow, predestinarian (e.g. Jonathan Edwards) was the Pilgrim Father 
Puritan stronghold. Because of the southern destruction, we have nearly 
forgotten that there was a second root to the American tree—the mainly 
cavalier south—mainly anglican. This, the basic population of the Virginias 
and the Carolinas, had been recruited even more roughly than had the 
exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers a generation before. Cromwell out of the 
cavaliers he had defeated and which the Parliament called ‘* Malignants,” 
made a new nation, the South. From that came the spear head of the War of 
Independence in the figures of Washington and Jefferson, Virginian and 
Caroline stock. Further, as research has shown the issue of slavery was the 
occasion, the slogan of the war, the real cause was the differences of culture 
which had become unbridgeable if the contracting power of nationalism was 
to continue. Lincoln has rightly been called the founder of the nation for 
he destroyed what Washington and Jefferson had achieved, the blending 
of two nations in an international accord of a working Federalism. So victory 
of the North meant that Concord and the Emerson-Thoreau group—the phase 
of Deism—was left without a support. Hence, instead of the generally edu- 
cated and cultured gentleman—the man whose mores are to him quite as 
important as his money—there rose to dominance the Yankee Ph.D., the 
specialist who knows his job supremely well, but about the meaning of life 
and the way to behave outside business—little or nothing. That brilliant 
American woman writer who became so much a European, Edith Wharton, 
makes a character in her brilliant ghost story say condoning a very foul 
deal that brought on the doom, ‘‘ I wouldn’t say he acted wrong or right— 
I’d say it was just business.” That has been the American alibi as it is the 
alibi of all plutocracy—it pays therefore it must be right. ‘ Truth is that 
which gives you power over your environment,” that is the dictum of the 
great Yankee thinker William James. Hence it has been said that the 
American is a man who believes anything and has faith in nothing. “In 
God we trust, but to everyone else cash down,” used to be the old saying, 
and now Deism has gone, instead of the demoded word is written Science— 
only in specialised research do we rely. 

And yet as a matter of fact America has not acted in that way not even il 
international relations. In the 1914-18 war immense sums were lent abroad 
to the democratic side. They were not repaid, and American politic-business 
swore it would never do that again. It has, and already it knows it will not 
be repaid. The explanation of this lies neither in economics nor in the states- 
man. It can be understood—and with the future of the western democracies 
and the future of man—if we understand American history. For when the 
South, which was still trying to hang on to the concept of the cultured gentle- 
man, was destroyed, and the North tried to get on with Ph.Dism turning out 
business experts and executives who could control the Government, the North 
itself discovered this was not enough. The revolution was a silent one because 
it had then no votes. It was the revolutionary rise of the American womal.. 
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Nothing is more difficult for the “ Britisher” to understand than 
the position of the American woman, for, of course, it is not a position 
but a trajectory. The American man can be studied, for though he thinks 
himself to be a man of hustle, he hustles round in much the same ring. 
The Female of the Species is more agile, more tangental, than the male. 
That is why it is a mistake in many cases for an Englishman to marry an 
American woman while an Englishwoman’s marriage with an American 
often goes much better. Of course most British people know about the 
American divorce rate, about the amazing town of Reno that lives on that 
traffic in what has been called the disreputable ambition to appear respectable, 
always to be married but never for long to the same partner. But in England 
itis seldom understood that the initiative has passed so much to the woman 
and the trouble is largely due to that—the adjustment by modern man to a 
woman who has modernised far more quickly than has he. And the name of 
this woman of to-day is not Wife or Mother or cook or mistress of the house 
or mistress without house, but Club Woman, a title hardly known in Britain. 
The Club Woman may or may not have allure—she certainly “ makes up ” 
as only a woman determined to give her life to nothing but allure would 
have painted a generation ago. But what she has is not so much man in her 
eye as all mankind. It has often been said that the danger of a democracy 
is that it will never have a cortsistent foreign policy because it is not interested 
in foreign affairs, only with getting the best it can out of those conditions 
which it controls. And that is certainly true of the American business- 
politician. But all his calculations so that he may be allowed to get on with 
the business of running the Government so that it will pay, are always being 
frustrated by woman, the club woman. When he took to business and politics 
a &@ specialisation, his wife and sisters began to educate themselves. First 
they travelled, then they read, then they discussed. Hence the odd situation 
that whereas in the European democracies it is the man who generally is 
educated and acquainted with public affairs and the woman who is the 
specialist with her home, her housekeeping, her family and garden as her 
field, in America the réles are largely reversed. The American woman talks 
world politics and makes long range plans. The American man sits silent 
or goes back to his desk, where he studies immediate goals and local advan- 
tages. The American woman has now immense power not merely with her 
vote but by the recognised way of bringing quick political change, lobbying. 
And, of course, a charming witty woman, beautifully dressed and knowing 
both her case and her man, is an immensely effective political instrument. 
The man is less informed than she not only in her method—persuasion—but 
also in her ends—the foreign affairs which she talks with a savoir faire of which 
heis ignorant. The American woman single-handed against vested interests 
brought in an effective Act to stop milk being given children from tubercular 
cows, long before the British health authorities could achieve that aim. 
And it is this person who keeps America never able to secede from mankind. 
_ David Low, who has lately been in the States, drew one of his 
immensely influential cartoons the other day to persuade America to go ahead 
and take leadership. It showed a fine-looking young man—not the cigar- 
sucking, muffin-faced Wall Street banker he too often draws as the typical 
American, The young hero was struggling to lay hold on a shining sceptre 
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of world responsibility. But he was held back by a crowd of giant malignant 
foetuses wrapped in sinister black, evil cherubs. They stood for “ the child 
mind ” of America, The cartoon was not helpful, for it did not show the 
true forces. He should have shown a beautifully but neatly dressed woman 
with a manicured but sinewy hand already with two fingers on the sceptre, 
but being held back by a large round business-political husband on his knees, 
begging her not to ruin them all. That is the real issue. And it is a new one 
not only for Britain to face but for the world. America has already had her 
first woman Cabinet Minister, Miss Perkins. When Roosevelt died there 
were a number of influential people who felt that Mrs. Roosevelt had been so 
powerful in extending that unprecedented reign and in influencing the almost 
autocratic decisions that marked that epoch that it would be better to have 
the whole thing out in the open and make her President. Against this works 
one of the three Great Powers in the world—now that nationalism is over— 
the Roman Catholic Church. Lately it won over the most effective woman 
in Congress, made her a convert and then persuaded her to resign. But also 
against this movement of the rising woman is that second of the great world 
Powers, Stalinism—Stalin sent the Russian woman back to her breeding, 
and it is well known that the American Club Woman is not a survival-replace- 
ment type—she produces in the birth ratio one and a quarter child. If Con- 
munism and Catholicism agree surely democracy should see whether there 
is not something to be said on the other side ? 

Haskins, in his remarkable book of Ants and Men has lately drawn 
attention to the fact long known to entomologists that every highly developed 
social body has to make a third type between the wandering fertilising male 
and the fecund female—the true worker type. Perhaps the American Club 
Woman is the emergence of such a variant, such an intergrade, It has been 
said that Democracy is being beaten because its social pattern is out of date 
in comparison with those of the totalitarian States—it is too loosely made 
of irresponsible individuals who wish to be left alone with their homes. In 
the highly intelligent worker woman who takes the world as her parish, 
perhaps democracy is mutating into a new social pattern of radical or finality, 
as far as homo sapiens is concerned, and so the English-speaking peoples may 
yet demode the totalitarians who have thought they have won the social lead. 
But whatever the ultimate outcome it is essential that England should 
understand that some anthropological process as profound as a biological 
mutation is going on in The States, and that what takes place there will 
probably take place also in Britain. 

GERALD HEARD. 


TRABUCO COLLEGE, 
CALIFORNIA, 
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DEUS IRRATIONALIS. 


ALEXANDER KRAPPE, Ph.D. 
Osontz College, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance Direction, which thou canst not see 
All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 

All partial Evil, universal Good : 

And, spite of pride, in erring Reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. 


In these lines all the optimism of the eighteenth century inaugurated by 
Ieibniz and Shaftesbury is reflected : Nature is the handiwork of an All- 
Powerful, an All-Wise, and a supremely good Creator, who has fashioned it 
according to a perfect plan, which man, with the natural limitations imposed 
—for his own good—upon his reason, can see but dimly and imperfectly. 
All apparent defects and shortcomings are necessary; they affect only the 
parts and exist for the greater glory and benefit of the Whole. The existence 
of Evil is thus conveniently explained away. Above all, this rational universe 
presupposes an absolutely rational Creator, and all seeming irrationalities 
disappear once they are considered as the unavoidable corollaries of a 
supremely rational Whole. 

Pope was a Roman Catholic, and Catholic and Protestant orthodoxy, 
then or later, did not take umbrage at the optimism thus complacently 
expressed, which was shared by believers and unbelievers? alike, and it is 
curious to note how far Christian theology, under the leadership of such men 
as Clarke, Butler, Warburton, and Paley yielded to thé Zeitgeist, as usually 
happens, without being quite aware of the fact. For it is worth pointing out 
that this view is unsupported by Scripture and by the Fathers, a fact scarcely 
realised even to-day. Its antecedents are not found in the New Testament 
and still less in the Old. It goes back to the Stoic doctrine as voiced in the 
beautiful hymn of Cleanthes and as attributed by Plutarch to Chrysippus of 
the same school. Maximus of Tyre expressed it poignantly in his dictum 
that the apparent evil in human life and in the physical world is necessary 
to some higher cosmic plan, to the salvation of the Whole (cwrnpia vod 
ddov). A study of the subject may therefore represent a modest contribu- 
tion to theological thought seen in the light of the history of religion. 

It is far from true, of course, that the gods by their very nature must be 
rational beings. Such an assumption would presuppose that man, who made 
the gods according to his image, is a rational being; but we know now, 
Aristotle notwithstanding, that this axiom is at best a half-truth. As a 
matter of fact, the gods—prior to the eighteenth century—have generally 
and virtually everywhere been irrational. The Jahveh of the Old Testament, 


1 “Le mien (scil. systéme) est d’adorer l’Etre supréme, uniquement bon, uniquement 
mis¢ricordieux, et qui par 14 seul mérite mes hommages.’’ Frederick II to Voltaire, 


February: 8, 1737. . 
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in particular, is a most irrational being: his sight means death, as does that §f of A 
of most gods, especially if they choose to show themselves in all their super- § Jhy 
natural splendour. As a result he must decline to appear even to Moses, § oF U 
his chosen prophet and faithful servant. In going about of nights, he craves § 4PP 
blood, and at the Passover men protect themselves from him by smearing § fron 
blood on the door-posts. His wrath is easily provoked, frequently by rather 
trifling causes. His jealousy of other gods encroaching upon his domain is § Teje 


frankly admitted and vents itself in outbursts of incalculable consequences § fall 
to the chosen people. He does not shrink from human sacrifices, and his § Nev 
erstwhile favourite, King Saul, fell into disfavour after refusing to slaughter § Silex 
mercilessly every living being down to the cattle of the enemy tribe. Jahveh’s § the: 
wind is not the beneficent and regular breeze blowing in from the Mediter- § of t: 
ranean, but the destructive and capricious sirocco of the eastern desert § requ 
(Hos. xiii. 15; Ezek. xl. 7). The inference is clear: the ancient Israelites the 
recognised the divine not so much in the normal course of events as in the § i tl 
abnormal, the extraordinary, the unpredictable, in the forces of destruction § forn 
rather than in those which favour man and his work. In his famous vision § Desi 
in which he beholds Jahveh enthroned in the Temple, Isaiah receives a § out 
strange commission : to obscure the understanding of the people, so that they § Willi 
will not realise the evils which are coming upon them, and the Deutero- 7 
Isaiah puts in the mouth of his god the significant words : “‘ I form the light § pray 
and create darkness ; I make peace and create evil” (xlv. 7). Ezekiel has § rat 
Jahveh proclaim: “If the prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a § 4ttri 
thing, I myself have deceived that prophet, and I will destroy him ” (xiv. 9), § of th 
A practical example for this doctrine is furnished by 1 Kings xxii. 20, where § 18 la 
Jahveh sends to Ahab his own messengers in the form of lying spirits to induce § 4 go 


him to go up against Ramoth-Gilead, that is, to his Waterloo. as e¢ 
Old Testament theology may therefore be said to present its god as the § ofth 
author of evil as of good; hence the rabbinical teaching, however timidly \ 


expressed, that God has implanted in man an “ evil imagination.” Through- § €ven 
out the history of Orthodox Judaism Jahveh remained the Oriental despot, § ‘Ugg 
whose will reigned supreme and whose judgments no creature could dare to § “apr 
impugn. Occasionally, it is true, these irrational traits have been attributed J “apr 
to Jahveh secondarily, as an afterthought, to explain away primitive features | but 
even more abhorrent to a relatively enlightened age. Thus, speaking of the J lem 
sacrifices of the first-born, Ezekiel admits that in olden times Jahveh did § to tl 
indeed demand that sort of sacrifice, but that he did so in order to induce his } treac 
people to stain itself with guilt, so that he might ruin it all the more certainly } of At 
(xx. 25). Itis equally characteristic that a more enlightened age should recoil } Mg 
from the idea of God as the author of evil, Thus in 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 Jahveh | thou, 
incites David to order a census, an act for which he subsequently punishes J them 
him by sending a plague. In Chron. xxi. 1 it is the Devil who suggests to the clear 
king the fatal idea. good 
The Mohammedan Allah has inherited all these irrational features and, had s 
pushing a rigid monotheism to its logical conclusion, the followers of the J 1: | 
Prophet frankly admit that Allah is the creator of evil no less than he is the chars 
creator of good. According to Al-Ash’ari, the great doctor of orthodox 
Moslem theology and champion defender of Islam against all free-thinking, ] 199g, 
‘* good and evil happen according to the destiny (Qadar) and Decree (Qadar) at 
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of Allah for good and evil.” Even a mystic like al-Ghazali, in his great work 
Thya, says that “‘ there does not come about in the world good or evil, faith 
or unbelief, except by the will of Allah. Things come into existence at their 
appointed times even as He has willed.” The Arabs still speak of sins coming 
from Allah.? 

The Christian apologists in their polemics against the doctors of Islam 
reject with horror the idea that God can be the author of evil ; they invariably 
fall back on the idea of a God of Love as propounded in many passages of the 
New Testament. In doing this, they are careful, of course, to pass over in 
silence the many passages in the Gospels pointing the other way and showing 


‘the deity to be hardly less capricious than the god of the Old Alliance. Some 


of these passages may have an historical background allowing of, or even 
requiring, a different interpretation, for example the cursing of the fig-tree, 
the “* fire and sword ” speech of Jesus, and several others, or they may be due, 
in their present form, to corruptions of the text, parasitic additions in the 
form of glosses erroneously incorporated in the text. Such objections are 
beside the point ; the fact that the Church has accepted these readings with- 
out explaining them away successfully suffices to show that it was quite as 
willing to accept an irrational deity as were the Jewish Church and Islam. 

To quote one prominent example among many. The phrase of the Lord’s 
prayer “* Lead us not into temptation,” clearly implies the assumption of an 
irrational godhead. Worse still, some of the Fathers do not hesitate to 
attribute mendacity to God and to Jesus.? Calvin was by no means the first 
of the great Occidental theologians to postulate a sort of divine despot who 
is law unto himself and whose actions cannot be judged by human reason, 
a god beyond good and evil: the Scotists William of Ockham and others, 
as early as the later Middle Ages, had held the arbitrary and inscrutable will 
of the deity to be the sole ground of all distinctions of value. 

What is true of the god of the three monotheistic religions is equally, or 
even more, so of the gods of the heathen. The very multitude of divinities 
suggests the possibility of discord in the divine cosmos ; it instils a sense of 
capriciousness, the incalculable, in the unseen world. In many legends the 
caprice, the love or hatred, of a minor divinity is allowed to work irresponsibly, 
but even the main gods of Olympus never succeeded in stripping off an 
element of irrationality in their character. The deceitful dream sent by Zeus 
to the good Agamemnon to persuade him to take the field, the abominable 
treachery of Athena on the occasion of Hector’s last combat, the callousness 
of Artemis at the death of her darling Hippolytos, all these justify the despair- 
ing attitude of mind of Euripides in the face of divine irrationality. ‘“ The 
thoughts of mortal men is ever such as the Father of gods and men brings to 
them from day to day ” (Od. xviii. 186), Homer sang, and the implication 
clearly is that the godhead is the source of our evil thoughts as well as of our 
good. At all events, this divine irrationality shocked Plato no less than it 
had shocked Euripides ; but he proposed to cut the knot rather than untie 
it: he accused Homer and the poets in general of having falsified the divine 
character by silly fables and inventions altogether unworthy of the divine. 


‘eee Samuel I. Curtiss, Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, Leipzig, 
> p. 288 f. 
* A. Harnack, History of Dogma, trans. Buchanan (1896-99), III, 307 ; V, 264. 
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Another independent thinker, Thucydides, realising the same “ irrational 
element ” in the course of history, called it t¥yn. “* It is possible,” he has 
Pericles say, “‘ that events, like human thoughts, follow an irrational course ; 
that is why we impute to Fortune (rjv réxnv) that which runs counter to 
our calculations ” (i. 140). 

Capricious in the extreme is the Nordic Othin, who invariably turns 
against his erstwhile favourites, bringing about their ruin and death—for 
no apparent reason—after a long career of victory, glory, and plunder, 
Transposed into the language of pragmatic history, these stories mean, of 
course, nothing else than the consoling fact that every world conqueror and 
world destroyer is bound sooner or later to come to grief and to meet his 
Waterloo. 

Without descending to the traditions of the Hindoo,! Mexican and 
African gods, whose characters show the same irrational element, and 
whose wrath can be appeased only by human hecatombs, we are on safe 
ground in affirming that the irrational gods antedate the rational ones every- 
where. Naturally enough, this divine irrationality, surviving in myths and 
sacred books, shocked subsequent generations, which, quite as naturally, led 
to a vast amount of pure rationalising. As Anatole France put it, man is 
ever prone to excuse the shortcomings of his gods. Long before Pope and 
the eighteenth-century theologians, the gentle Plutarch suggested that all 
traditions running counter to the assumption that the gods are animated by 
a sweet reasonableness should be discarded as unworthy of the higher powers. 
‘** T had rather men should say of me that there neither is nor ever was such a 
one as Plutarch, than that they should say, ‘ There was a Plutarch, an 
unsteady, changeable, easily provokable and revengeful man.’ ” 

Plutarch did not put himself the question of how this divine irrationality 
had arisen in the first place : with Plato he seems to have attributed it to the 
wild fancy of the poets. Had he posed the problem, he would hardly have hit 
upon the right answer. As was correctly pointed out by Gilbert Murray, the 
Olympian divinities developed out of a fairly primitive nature worship. 
‘“* There is no great moral harm in worshipping a thunderstorm, even though 
the lightning strikes the good and evil quite recklessly. There is no need to 
pretend that the lightning is exercising a wise and righteous choice. But 
when once you worship an imaginary quasi-human being who throws the 
lightning, you are in a dilemma. Either you have to admit that you are 
worshipping and flattering a being with no moral sense, because he happens to 
be dangerous, or else you have to invent reasons for his wrath against the 
people who happen to be struck. And they are pretty sure to be bad reasons. 
The god, if personal, becomes capricious and cruel.” 2 

The caprices of nature and the elements were, however, by no means the 
only factor responsible for the irrationality of the gods. In spite of what 
moralists have all too often claimed, luck rarely smiles on those who deserve 
it, and crooks prosper more generally than honest men. ‘Chis simple observa- 
tion quite naturally led to the assumption of a “ blind ” fortune and of an 
irrational and capricious deity. Jahveh likes whom he likes (Exod. xxxiii. 19). 


1 The Hindoo gods “are often engaged without a cause and reconciled without 4 
motive.’’—Elphinstone, History of India, p. 96 f. 
? Gilbert Murray, Four States of Greek Religion, New York, 1912, p. 88. 
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The tradition of the Jahvist does not give any reason accounting for his 
rejection of Cain’s offering, proof sufficient that the redactor saw no necessity 
for an explanation. It is clear, of course, that from such a view to the dogma 
of Predestination it is only a small step. 

In these circumstances one wonders how the idea of a rational world 
order and a rational Creator could have arisen in the first place. Quite true, 
sooner or later man was bound to notice a regular order in the cosmic phe- 
nomena that fell under his observation, particularly the recurrence of the 
seasons and the resultant reactions of flora and fauna. This logically led to 
the idea of a divine order (Iran. arta, Ved. rta, Avest. ada, Gr. S€urs and dixn, 
Lat. ordo, Chin. tao), an idea antedating by far the beginnings of recorded 
history. Everything that appeared to violate this divine and pre-established 
order, for example the eclipses of sun and moon, was considered as something 
uncanny, a portent foreboding evil. 

It is clear that with the progress of exact observations and of their record- 
ing these isolated phenomena became fewer and fewer. Out of the concep- 
tion of the divine order, natural philosophy and modern science grew in due 
time, which exclude from the scheme of things the capricious and the arbi- 
trary, leaving room only for a universe governed by fixed laws. If the idea 
of godhead is retained, as well it may, this godhead ntcessarily becomes the 
feds amaberixds of Seneca, a deity inaccessible to emotions of pain and 
pleasure, incapable of pity, anger, and regret, in a word, of all the affects 
which interfere with supreme rationality, whether in god or man. This 
logical conclusion was reached as early as Pythagoras, who pointed out that 
anger is alien to the nature of God, while it was Plato who first proclaimed 
that envy has no place in the divine circle (Phedr., p. 247 A). 

What then accounts for the persistence, in the vast majority of religions, 
of irrational gods ? It is simply the same set of facts which is responsible 
for their origin. All gods and demons are in the first place the concrete expres- 
sion of man’s primeval fears, fears largely justified, no doubt, but in part 
also the product of his own imagination. One of the main roots of this fear 
arises from the natural reflections suggested by the inexorable and highly 
unpleasant biological law, first formulated by Buffon, that within a given 
space of time there must be destroyed a quantity of living matter about 
equal to that produced in the same period of time, in other words, that the 
biological budget is kept almost invariable. The discovery of that law is as 
old as Heraclitus and the Ionian philosophers: Nature, like the Ephesian 
Artemis, creates to destroy and destroys to create. To view this fact objec- 
tively, man would have to forget the all-important truth that he himself is 
subject to this law—a matter extremely difficult except for rather detached 
thinkers. A 

Closely related to this is another consideration. A perfectly rational deity 
would involve a water-tight theodicy: the gods should act in accordance 
with the dictates of justice ; their reactions should be rational. If the taxes 
are unpaid, the king’s agents will distrain for them; if the gods’ dues are 
withheld, they should take analogous action. In other words, if the god- 
fearing should perhaps not prosper outright (they may after all not seem to 
deserve special rewards for doing no more than their plain duty), certainly the 
godless should come to grief. Yet it would seem that as soon as man could 
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observe and think it was inevitable that grave doubts should arise, if not as 
to the very existence of the gods, at any rate as to the rationality of their 
operations : they frequently failed to do what might reasonably have been 
expected of them. Furthermore, man could not help noticing that, while 
s6 far as the natural phenomena are concerned striking violations of their 
uniformity are rare and that he may on the whole count upon it with confi- 
dence, such is far from being the case in human affairs and in what is called 
history. There the mysterious power overrides and overturns the best 
founded human expectations, usually to man’s disappointment, occasionally 
to his more agreeable surprise : 
“There be many shapes of myste 

And many things God makes to 

Past hope and fear. 
And the end man looked for cometh not, 


And a path is there where no man thought, 
So hath it fallen here.”’ 


The proper answer to the Leibnizian philosdphy of optimism was given 
long before the French Revolution had drawn a curtain upon an epoch, as 
all readers of Voltaire’s Candide well know.’ Nor was it ever resuscitated 
with any degree of suecess. The Romantics took refuge, temporarily, in the 
postulate of a kindly and benign nature,” a postulate never accepted, it is 
true, by more profound thinkers such as Joseph de Maistre, who openly 
proclaimed that Nature is based upon a horrible and universal iniquity, 
inexorable by virtue of Buffon’s law: if the strong did not massacre the 
weak, strong and weak would perish alike. Life can exist only on the con- 
dition of unceasing and continuous murder. At all events, before the nine- 
teenth century had run.out, Darwinism had given a new meaning to the old 
law of Heraclitus and Buffon, and as a result the benign nature of Hélderlin 
and Stolberg was not slow in becoming 


** Nature red in tooth and claw.’*? 


“* Toute la nature que nous avons sous les yeux,” said Victor Hugo, “ est 
mangeant ou mangée. Les proies s’entremordent. Pourriture, c’est nour- 
riture,”’ and elsewhere : 


‘** Et pendant que l’aube m’arrose, 
Ma racine vers toi descend. 
— Qui donc es-tu ? — Je suis la rose. 
~—— Et que veux-tu ? — Boire ton sang.’” 


1 As early as 1738 Voltaire had come to reject the easy optimism of the Leibnizians. 
Thus he wrote to Frederick in June of that year: “‘. . . nous sommes dans ce monde sous 
la direction d’une puissance aussi invisible que forte, 4 peu prés comme des poulets qu’on 
a mis en mue pour un certain temps, pour les mettre 4 la broche ensuite, et qui ne compren- 
dront jamais par quel caprice le cuisinier les fait ainsi encager. Je parie que si ces poulets 
raisonnent, et font un systéme sur leur cage, aucun ne devinera que c’est pour étre mangé: 
qu’on les a mis 1a.”’ 

2 Cf., for example, the poem An die Natur of Friedrich Leopold Graf zu Stolberg: 

Siisse, heilige Natur, 
Lass mich gehn auf deiner Spur; 
Leite mich an deiner Hand 
Wie ein Kind am Giangelband. 
It is curious to note that this “ Darwinian ’’ and “ Malthusian ’’ idea occurs already 
in an eighteenth-century theodicy, the De origine mali (1702) of William King, then Bishop 


of Derry, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin, whose treatise was one of the chief sources of 


Pope’s Essay on Man. 
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That is to say, even the poets were not slow to realise the truth of Aristotle’s 
dictum : Aapoviay ydois od Oca, 

Christian theology, whether Catholic or Protestant, did not solve the 
problem and did not even seriously attempt to solve it. Its best thinkers 
could add nothing new to the old and futile arguments of the defenders of the 
faith against the Muslim doctors. As clear-headed a thinker as Joseph de 
Maistre time and again asserts that God did not create evil ; he only permitted 
its existence by way of punishment and expiation. Man, according to him, 
could easily have avoided suffering by resisting the temptation that led. to his 
fall. Characteristically enough, in this dictum he is quite in accord with the 
Puritan Jonathan Edwards who, in the ninth section of the fourth part: of his 
Inquiry, arrived at the conclusion that God is the author of sin only in a 
negative sense, which converts his fault into one of omission rather than of 
commission but does not absolve him from it. Shades of Al-Ash’ari ! 

In practical theology, this compromise led to another more far-reaching 
still. In the Protestant churches of Anglo-Saxon countries and, very largely, 
in the Catholic Church of France it had for a consequence the postulate of a 
kindly but not very powerful deity, a God of tolerance and compassion, 
caught in a network of restrictions and taboos, a sort of divine constitutional 
monarch or Président de la République, qui régne mais ne gouverne pas, who 
looks down from heaven with an immense pity on the poor and downtrodden 
whom he cannot help. He encourages them on the sly, promising to intercede 
for them with other inexorable powers. He fully understands their tempta- 
tions and even seems to excuse them in advance ; for he realises the iniquities 
and injustices at the basis of the distribution of the world’s goods, and through 
the mouth of his ministers and priests he exhorts, nay implores, them to resign 
themselves to their lot, taking solace in the thought of rewards in another 
and a better world to come. And when the unhappy men and women refuse 
to submit,"when they succumb to irresistible temptations, he applies, though 
with dismay, a law stronger than himself, condemning them, with a broken 
heart, to an eternity of torment and anguish unspeakable. Serious thinkers 
could hardly be expected to acquiesce in such a notion, which must appear 
monstrous, particularly to those who come from the Gospel of Love as inter- 
preted by a benevolent eighteenth-century theology. Hence the despairing 
cry of a late nineteenth-century thinker : 

Seigneur, j’adore vos desseins, mais comme ils sont impénétrables ! 


° * * . . 


The solution, if one may speak of the solution of a metaphysical problem 
which manifestly transcends the powers of the human mind, must be sought 
in the postulate of a Super-rational Power, a power not necessarily all power- 
ful—for it cannot undo the past—nor necessarily all-wise—for it may be an 
impersonal force, and it would be incongruous, for example, to speak of the 
“wisdom ” of an electric current—certainly not supremely good—for that 
would at best amount to a belief in a glorified Santa Claus. Such a super- 
rational power, it is almost needless to add, is quite incompatible with the 
anthropocentric view of the universe as found even in Kant and Schopenhauer. 


? A similar view was held already by an eighteenth-century theodocist, Soame Jenyns ; 
¢f. A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, p. 209 f. 
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The Christian theologians have somehow shied away from this logical con- 
clusion, for reasons not difficult to divine, since it quite neutralises the func- 
tion of the Church as an institution for the salvation of the individual soul. 
Some Occidental philosophers have come much nearer the truth, Joseph de 
Maistre, for example, at least when he speaks as a philosopher rather than as 
a theologian and a son of the Church. For he frankly admits that the higher 
powers did create evil, though they have preferred to mix it with good, thus 
producing an even greater chaos than absolute evil might have been. Theirs 
is an ingenious and capricious injustice, which takes an impish delight in its 
own irrationality and the baffling effect it has on mortals. 

Only one religious system has had the courage and the consistency to 
think the matter through to its logical conclusion ; Islam, though even Islam 
has not been able wholly to rid itself and its divinity of some of the tradi- 
tional theological superstitions in the form of ill-applied divine attributes. 
Prior to Mohammed, in the ancient Mediterranean world, we catch a glimpse 
of the noble concept—the only one worthy of a divinity—in Chapter xxxix 
of the Book of Job, where Jahveh impresses upon his loyal servant the awful 
truth that man is not the centre of the universe, and that his reason cannot 
comprehend the Super-Reason which guides the godhead. 


ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE. 


Osontz COLLEGE, Pa. 
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A JEWISH ANSWER TO ZIONISM. 
RAPHAEL LOEWE, M.C., M.A. 


Ir has become difficult nowadays to formulate a social philosophy or a policy 
for world reconstruction without taking account of the so-called Jewish 
problem ; its ramifications go so deep that few with a social conscience, 
whatever their direct concern, can afford to ignore them completely. The 
task of appraising the problém which besets an objective investigator is not 
rendered easier by the widespread ignorance of-what Judaism really stands 
for; and the proverbial visitor from Mars might have some excuse if he 
decided from the evidence which would first strike him, that Judaism to-day 
was concerned with its own welfare to the exclusion of any spiritual message. 
Such an illusion is all the easier because of the almost complete unanimity 
of world Jewish opinion about Palestine—particularly so in the Anglo- 
Jewish press. Zionism has attempted, and in a large measure succeeded in 
convincing the non-Jewish world that extreme Zionist policy expresses the 
authentic and principle aspirations of world Jewry—that Zionism and Judaism 
are, in fact, interchangeable terms. Within the Jewish community itself, it 
has sought to establish the doctrine that to reject Zionism is treachery and 
betrays not only a lack of conviction that Judaism is worth while maintaining, 
but also a callous indifference to human suffering very near home. Of late 
months such misrepresentation has been largely directed against a body known 
as the Jewish Fellowship, which is an organisation which grew up during 
the war with the object of upholding the principle that Judaism is a spiritual 
movement that cannot be disassociated from a positive and specific form of 
religion ; it rejects the view that Judaism can tolerate a negative attitude 
to this question, or can permit it to play second fiddle to mainly nationalist 
aspirations such as those displayed by contemporary Zionism. 

The present article is from the pen of one who is a Jew but not a Zionist. 
It is not concerned with proposing a practical solution for the present impasse 
in Palestine; the situation there is too tense for the observations of an 
amateur politician to be of any assistance. All it seeks to show is that there 
is rather more to Judaism than the efficient colonisation of ground hitherto 
barren, and that a non-Zionist attitude to Judaism is by no means a.negative 
one ; while no view of Judaism can avoid taking account of the problem of 
suffering Jews, this problem must be seen in its correct perspective. 

We who feel bound to reject the Zidnist programme do so because we 
believe that the attempted transformation of the Jews from being a pre- 
dominantly religious community into a unit that would be primarily national 
would ring the death-knell of the Jewish mission. We consider that the 
lessons of the past make it clear that Judaism is not equipped with the means 
of self-organisation on such a basis, and that attempts in that direction have 
invariably impaired the efficiency of Judaism in the proclamation of its 
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mission. We therefore repudiate the Zionist programme as being in the first 
place, in our opinion, undesirable, and in the second not feasible. We 
emphatically do not reject it because we are a whit less awake than the 
Zionists to our responsibilities as Jews, or in any degree more callous towards 
those whose fate we have avoided owing to the accident of our birthplace. 

When two problems are contiguous without being at base inter-related, 
it is very easy to confuse the issue ; but in order to understand both com- 
pletely, we must examine each independently and objectively. We may find 
that the solutions overlap or coincide; if we do, we must not therefore 
identify the two original problems. Still less must we be tempted to do so by 
a preconceived wish to arrive at a certain conclusion. As Jews, we have two 
problems which are forced upon us. If we believe that Judaism represents a 
contribution to civilisation, we have to decide the best means of preserving 
and perpetuating that contribution; to ignore the problem is to admit 
that Judaism does not, in fact, represent something essential to us. The other 
problem is that of the alleviation of human suffering, particularly suffering 
to which men have become victims by virtue of their professing similar ideals 
as regards Judaism to our own. It is no less vital than the other problem ; 
it would be fantastic to claim that one has received the heritage of Judaism 
and all that its teaching implies, and in the same breath to assert that human 
suffering, particularly so near home, is outside one’s concern. Homo sum: 
humani nihil a me alienum puto. The consideration of both problems is 
obligatory, but each must be examined individually. 

It may be admitted at the outset that upon the premises posited above it is 
possible to arrive at the honest conclusion that Palestine represents the solution 
to the real Jewish problem—that is, the problem of perpetuating the Jewish 
contribution to civilisation. We may term this attitude of mind, for the sake 
of future reference, idealistic Zionism. It represents the best, and let us 
hope the truest, part of the Zionist idea, and those who profess it might 
reasonably object to the epithet “ idealistic ’” on the grounds that it is unneces- 
sary—for them unhyphenated Zionism means as much. Such a faith demands 
our highest respect, and we who feel bound to reject the proposed solution, 
recognise that we differ from idealistic Zionism in method only ; our aims are 
identical, and we are entitled to mutual assistance in pursuing our common 
goal. From this starting point, Palestine has made great contributions to 
both of the problems adumbrated above, and can make even greater, 
but it must be recognised that it can be a panacea for neither ; if this limita- 
tion is borne in mind, we are only too anxious to assist Palestine to develop 
itself with a view to playing its part in the solution of both. 

But unfortunately it cannot be pretended that political Zionism as it is 
understood to-day represents an attitude of mind that has much in common 
with that outlined above. While it may be true that that is the spirit, in 
combination with a strong meed of human sympathy, that animates many 
who adhere to the Zionist cause, it is not the spirit which guides those who 
shape Zionist policy and who are accepted by the mass as the leaders of the 
movement. Zionism as it is generally understood to-day, in its active mani- 
festation, means the assertion that the Jews form an entity that is primarily a 
national group, and its programme is to rid Jews of the minority status which 
is theirs in some, but not all countries, by consolidating them in one country 
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as an independent unity. Upon this interpretation the Jewish mission is 
understood as the task of the Jews to organise themselves so as to fit most 
efficiently into the polity of nations in the same way as any third-class Power 
in the United Nations ; only thus, it is maintained, can the individual Jew’s 
right to the Four Freedoms be maintained. Any contribution that Judaism, 
or rather the organisation of Jews that would replace it, might make to 
civilisation in the future would be purely incidental ; the Jewish state would 
no more set out as its primary aim the proclamation of the Jewish mission 
than, say, Rome, when she crushed Carthage, was consciously setting out to 
teach the lessons of Augustan imperialism and the Pax Romana. 

This is an interpretation of Judaism which we wholeheartedly repudiate, 
and no bridge can join us to those who accept it as a basis of argument. For 
us, Judaism is, in brief, a movement, most conspicuous by the way of life 
which it prescribes, whose object is the advancement of human progress— 
in the sphere of ethics between man and man, and in the sphere of matters 
spiritual between man and God. This purpose is expressed in the form of a 
particular religion and a particular culture, but each of these terms has such 
wide ramifications, such as a special language, that both are inadequate ; 
within the limits of the present discussion we must limit ourselves to defining 
Judaism as a way of life. It is not something which can be looked up in a 
reference book, and it cannot be learned by heart and filed for reference, like 
amultiplication table. It is something which is co-extensive with life itself. It 
is a fact, which it would be pointless to ignore, that Jews are also to some 
extent united racially, but this is, from our point of view, purely incidental. 
Jews do not form a pure racial entity, such as the Maoris, who were originally 
predominantly Polynesian ; nor have they, at any rate since the year 70 c.E., 
constituted a linguistic sub-unit such as, for example, the Lithuanian 
group. A Jew is not necessarily a Semite any more than an Englishman is 
necessarily a Celt, and divorced from the effect of environment the blood of 
neither makes him what he is. Thus, if a Jew chooses to divest himself of 
his Judaism and tries to assimilate, his blood does not preserve for him any 
Jewish characteristics; he rapidly becomes unidentifiable. The extreme 
Zionist view, which defines Judaism in terms of race only, would deny the 
validity of this last assertion, and would maintain that, try as he may to 
assimilate, the Jew will retain some characteristic mannerisms and ways of 
thought. But it is contended that such survivals, in so far as they are notice- 
able at all after a couple of generations, are not in fact specifically Jewish 
ones, but characteristics of general Semitic origin. Whether they be good or 
bad, Judaism cannot lay claim to them as their progenitor, and from the point 
of view of the transmission of the Jewish mission they are irrelevant, or at any 
rate non-essential. They merely form part of the background which Judaism 
has derived from its origins and which it shares with those of kindred descent, 
without having imparted to them any specifically Jewish colouring. Such 
elements as Judaism has taken over from its precursors and given its charac- 
teristic stamp, are amongst those which the assimilant, by the very nature of 
his object, consciously discards. 

It might be said that, if one’s attitude to Judaism is that outlined above, 
its Palestinian origin is of no importance and can be forgotten. But there is 
probably no religion which is more concerned with its own history, or more 
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conscious of the continuity which that history forms, than Judaism. This 
being so, it is impossible for us to forget our origins and to ignore the part 
which Palestine has played in shaping the development of Judaism. -We are 
deeply interested in Palestine, and in view of the part which it has played 
in our history, wg cannot fail to feel some concern in its present welfare. 
But our attitude to Palestine is based on a view of history that is at once 
pragmatic and practical; pragmatic, because it believes in the purpose of 
God and in human progress, and recognises that the destruction of the Temple 
and the existence of the Diaspora are not mere accidents, but that they have 
played their part in fulfilling the purpose of God : and practical, because it 
realises that the clock cannot be put back 2,000 years without thwarting other 
purposes which are of more importance than the one which would be the 
object of such a move. 

Judaism was developed in Palestine to begin with; when it was strong 
enough to exist independently of a national centre, it propagated itself, from 
the time of the Exile onwards, in independent communities outside Palestine : 
and when finally it outgrew the need for a national basis, it survived the 
destruction of the Temple and the final disappearance of any form of national 
existence in 135 c.E. But because it spread beyond the confines of Palestine, 
Judaism has not become any less intense or any less Jewish. A culture can 
grow up in a circumscribed area, but if it is later diffused and continues its 
development beyond that area, it does not cease to bear its. original label 
merely because it has lost its territorial limitations. The parallel between 
Judaism and Hellenism is in this respect very close. Greek culture was 
developed at various centres in. the Greek peninsula and in Asia Minor—first 
at Miletus and other cities, then principally at Athens, and at a later stage 
the centre even shifted to Alexandria. When the political influence of Athens 
waned into insignificance, Greek culture became diffused—first by Alexander 
eastwards, and later by the Roman Empire, ultimately to Europe and 
America. As it came into contact with other cultures Hellenism naturally 
modified and developed, but the original element did not vanish or in any 
sense become weaker because of its dissipation. Rome used and modified 
it, in the same way that the Renaissance period did, and later on America. 
None of them have destroyed it, but the heritage of Greece has become so 
much part of our civilisation that we take it for granted without realising its 
origins. Each one of us, consciously or unconsciously, is an heir of Hellenism 
when he uses the word “ psychology ” or develops his appreciation of drama. 

We can now trace the parallel in Judaism, which has been diffused over 
the inhabited world since the destruction of Jerusalem in very much the 
same way as Hellenism, the two main agents being the Jewish Diaspora and 
the spread of Christianity. Christianity, which had its origins in Judaism, 
soon became a separate entity of its own; but it retained and propagated 
much that was Jewish in the same way that Hellenism became part of the 
legacy left by Rome, although the latter was itself not identical with the 
legacy of Greece. Since the Diaspora Jews have integrated themselves, with 
a varying degree of success, into the national life of their several domiciles, 
and have made their contributions to the development of that national life 
as Jews—by bringing the Jewish way of life into contact with the cultural 
life of their domicile, and, by partaking of both backgrounds, mutually 
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enriching them and contributing to the progress of each. If we glance 
through the pages of history, the names of individuals who typify this process 
readily spring to mind; to take but a few at random from all periods of 
the past, we may mention Philo in Alexandria, Maimonides in Cairo, Abravanel 
in Spain, Elias Levita in Italy, Spinoza in Holland, Moses Mendelssohn in 
Germany, David Salomons and Israel Zangwill in England. 

If this is our interpretation of Judaism, in which the significance of 
Palestine in our history is not ignored, but placed in what we believe to be its 
correct perspective, what will be our attitude to the large Jewish community 
which has established itself in Palestine since 1920? This community does 
not constitute a majority of the population, and in view of political considera- 
tions it does not appear likely that it will be allowed to do so; to the present 
writer it seems undesirable that it ever should, but whether it does or does 
not is, for the purposes of our view of Judaism, quite irrelevant. The Jews 
of Palestine already constitute a large community, and if we are at all 
interested in promoting the realisation of the Jewish mission, any large Jewish 
community, be it in Palestine or South America, must command our interest 
and is entitled to.our support. We must therefore help the Jewish community 
to build itself up as an integrated part of the Palestinian people, developing 
its Jewishness by realising ever more fully its Jewish consciousness and the 
responsibilities which that imposes. While we bear in mind that in the 
present state of the world such development in Palestine will have to concern 
itself largely with economic aspects of life, such as building houses and land 
development—for Palestine is still very much a pioneer country—we must not 
let these sides preoccupy us to the exclusion of the things that really matter ; 
education, both religious and secular, cannot be neglected for a moment, and 
a child cannot learn Judaism from school and a text-book. We have a right 
to expect that every Jewish home which we assist to establish itself in 
Palestine should foster within itself the spirit of Judaism, and attempt to 
pass on to the next generation some positive interpretation of the mission 
of Israel. It is not enough to adopt a purely negative attitude and to con- 
centrate one’s energy, like a company of infantry that has captured a posi- 
tion from the enemy, to the purely selfish and unproductive task of consolidat- 
ing one’s physical position against counter-attack. 

A patriotic Jewish citizen of Palestine, then, will not only be entitled but 
expected to cherish the ambition that, as a result of his own efforts and those 
of others, the Jewish community of Palestine will become a bastion of world 
Jewry, and, by virtue of its size and intensity, one of the main bases from 
which the Jewish message shall be proclaimed to the world. Realising as we 
do the great potentialities of Palestine, his ambition is one with which we will 
naturally sympathise and one which we can to some extent share. The 
difference between adopting this point of view and idealistic Zionism, as 
explained above, is that we are anxious that Palestine should become one of 
the great bases for the proclamation of the Jewish message, not the only 
one or the pre-eminent one, and by no means, in the last resort, the only 
authentic one. 

So much is a laudable ambition for anyone to avow. But our quarrel 
with Palestine Jewry and present-day Zionism is that they have dropped 
much or all of what to us constitutes the Jewish message, however that 
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message be interpreted—we are not concerned with narrow sectarian diver- 
gences. As has been explained above, it conceives the task of Judaism to be 
one of organising its life efficiently without any particular ideal, and that it 
asserts that this attitude of mind is the principal element of Judaism ; it will 
tolerate a belief in the spiritual aims of Judaism merely as a secondary con- 
sideration, and deems such concerns as completely outside of and irrelevant to 
its official objects. While we must emphasise the fact that it would be unjust 
to attribute such thorough-going materialism to many of those who sym- 
pathise with the Zionist movement, the latter must bear the responsibility 
of having allowed the professors of such a doctrine to become their mouth- 
piece, and to act in their name; the Zionists cannot escape the charge of 
having condoned terrorism, and must bear their communal responsibility : 
we do not acquit the German people of having been the dupes of Hitler. 
But Zionism in the crude form in which it is presented today has no use for 
idealist motives in Judaism ; it appears to us to be a totalitarian movement 
which will brook no opposition. In so far as it retains any of the outward 
forms of Jewishness it regards them, not as a means to proclaim the message 
of Judaism, but as trappings, useful for the time being as a means of preserv- 
ing one’s identity, but to be discarded as nothing but an encumbrance as 
soon as that identity is established sufficiently firmly to be able to dispense 
with assistance. It is the right of the individual, it is the corollary to the 
possession of free-will and private judgement, to modify beliefs and practices 
if they appear to one to be outworn, and, in the last resort, one may jettison 
them ; but a negative iconoclasm, that makes a virtue of itself and puts 
nothing in place of what it destroys, cannot have very much permanent value. 

Two instances may be cited of the totalitarian process which we resent. The 
first is education. In the report of the Anglo-American Committee of 
Enquiry, the Zionist treatment of education was severely censured, on the 
grounds of the ebullient nationalism that it is spreading. This ill accords 
with the Zionist plea for the ultimate equality of all peoples and religions in 
Palestine ; and it is a terrible indictment to be brought against a movement 
that considers itself in any sense Jewish. Pleas in mitigation, such as the 
newness of Palestine and the difficulties of self-adjustment from Ghetto 
conditions, simply will not do; and were the virus one that affected, not the 
minds of their men, but the fertility of their orange plantations, Palestinians 
would spare no pains in eradicating it from their soil. 

Another example, the more insidious because it is less obvious, is the use 
made by the Zionists, mainly in Palestine, of the Hebrew language. If the 
objections, which are powerful ones, to a universal application of Hebrew in 
Palestine are considered invalid, a distinction must be made and observed 
between Hebrew, including its general modern application, and Palestinian 
modern Hebrew. The standard of Hebrew knowledge that should be the 
birthright of any Jewish boy or girl, be he English, Dutch, American or 
Russian, should equip him to prosecute his further study of Hebrew with 
ease, whether his interests lie in the sphere of Bible, medizval philosophy, 
folklore, or modern literature ; if he has achieved the English matriculation 
standard, he can proceed to any of these without a great deal of assistance. 
The same can scarcely be said of Palestinian modern Hebrew, which he will 
find more difficult. Its study must be classed as a specialised subject ; it 
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can no more be easily acquired on the basis of an otherwise adequate know- 
ledge than Dutch can be learned as a mere adjunct of German. It must not 
be represented, as it is by the Zionists, as the natural development of Biblical 
and medizval Hebrew, because it is more than that. Educationally, it is 
entirely on a different level from them, as it is the language of a single small 
country, and culturally it is of less value since it cannot be a substitute for 
the other from the point of view of the study of Judaism or its literature ; 
for this, traditional Hebrew is essential, and modern Palestinian Hebrew 
can no more be allowed to replace it educationally outside Palestine, than 
Rumanian, although closely derived from it, could become an educational 
substitute for Latin. 

So long as Zionism, as generally prevalent to-day, lays claim to monopolies 
and demands unanimity within Judaism for its aims, so long as it talks the 
language of totalitarianism and regards as traitors those whose aspirations 
for Judaism are different, and perhaps a little less materialistic, we cannot 
co-operate. We are willing and anxious to yoke ourselves with those whose 
ideals are similar, but who differ from us in method, but it must be in a spirit 
of mutual respect and compromise ; and we are as determined to oppose the 
doctrine of dictation and totalitarianism in the prosecution of the Jewish 
mission as we have tried to be in the last seven years in the sphere of world 
politics. World Jewry, whatever its shades of religious and _ political 
complexion, can only rejoice when from Zion goes forth the Law, and the 
Word of God from Jerusalem ; but it must in very deed be the Law, and not 
a worthless caricature of it, and the Word must be proclaimed as it was by 
Isaiah himself, in a spirit of toleration and universalism which will not 
restrict the possibility of revelation to those who stand upon Palestinian soil. 


RAPHAEL LOEWE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 












A COMMENT ON “SURGERY AND SIN.” 
PROFESSOR CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


I sHou tp like to be allowed to offer a few words of comment on the article 
by Mr Richard North in the October number of the Hispert JOURNAL 
entitled “‘ Surgery and Sin.” I can do this the more fittingly that I am a 
member of neither of the two professions which Mr North brands (borrowing 
the phrase from Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Elsie Venner) as ‘‘ two great organ- 
ised interests ’”’ whose “ preserves ” are “ crime and sin.” My first observa- 
tion is that, spectacular as is a sudden cure of immoral proclivities by a 
surgical operation on the brain, it does not in principle raise any problem not 
already raised by the frequently observed cases in which an improvement in 
health brought about by medical treatment has had an improvement in 
conduct as its consequence. (This is, of course, a fairly familiar experience in 
the case of alcoholism.) Mr North will find in one of the Essays in History 
presented to Reginald Lane Poole (Oxford, 1927) a study of a curious incident 
in the thirteenth century, recorded by Roger Bacon, where the use of a certain 
medicine was believed to have changed for the better the general character 
of a French prince, the brother of St. Louis ; and I would, in passing, ask 
Mr North to observe that in his report of the matter there is nowhere 
any indication that Roger Bacon thought or expected his readers to 
think that the alleged production of an improvement in disposition and 
conduct by a physical process was in any way inconsistent with the theological 
convictions current at the time. I do not agree with Mr North that it would 
be “‘ an enterprising preacher indeed ” who in our day should, from a Chris- 
tian pulpit, display sympathy with the reflections which he quotes from the 
celebrated American novel which has been already mentioned. He would 
certainly be a very ill-informed moral theologian or confessor who would 
ignore the considerations which they suggest in judging of an individual's 
responsibility for his actions. 

On the other hand, Mr North is himself curiously ignorant of what Chris- 
tians mean by sin, and of the current doctrine of the Church respecting the 
power of the human will. If we take the case to which he refers, of a young 
Frenchman “ deep in debauchery,” we note that he gives no particulars of 
his debauchery nor yet of the ‘‘ more normal behaviour ” of the same person 
after the operation on his brain. What he tells us is compatible with several 
alternative possibilities. Let us suppose that (as some expressions used by 
Mr North seem to hint) the “‘ debauchery ” involved some form of sexual 
perversion, and that, after the operation, the patient ceased to be affected 
by his “ old attractions ” in this kind. On the principle of Burns’s famous 
lines : 


‘** What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted.”’ 


it is likely enough that the judgement passed by his neighbours on the young 
: A+ 
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man’s earlier conduct would have been less severe had they been aware of 


| the peculiar bodily constitution which had (it would seem) induced in him 


desires to which the majority of men are strangers and against which he did 
not struggle or struggled in vain. On the other hand, “ indisposition towards 
normal behaviour ” is not, in the eyes of an instructed. moral theologian, 
sin, nor is “ normal behaviour ” a proof of freedom from sin. If a man after 
such an operation as Mr North’s young Frenchman underwent should, while 
no longer evincing a tendency to conduct of a kind generally regarded as 
peculiarly vicious, yet make it his chief concern to gratify his appetites, 
although in moderation and in commonplace ways, he might well be, from the 
point of view of a Christian moralist, no less sinful, if less socially objec- 
tionable, than he was before his operation ; indeed, if we suppose him to have 
resisted in some degree his earlier temptations, while afterwards he felt no 
pangs of conscience, more sinful than he had previously been. 

** Conversion ”’ in the proper sense is something other than such a change 
in inclinations as Mr North tells us resulted from the surgical operation which 
he mentions. Mr North, it is true, uses the word of his young Frenchman, 
and he may, for all I know, have actually undergone one. But, if it did, it 
would have borne fruit in more than mere “ normal behaviour.” 

And where did Mr North learn that Christian theologians hold ‘“ the 
abominable doctrine that moral obliquity can be instantaneously straightened 
out by the voluntary determination of the will”? Surely no doctrine is 
more characteristic of traditional Christianity than that of the helplessness 
to which the “ fall’? has been held to have reduced the human will. What, 
one may presume, was running in Mr North’s head was the doctrine that 
an instantaneous act of will may remove the obstacle to an influx of divine 
grace in the power of which a man may resist and wean himself from inclina- 
tions to behaviour which would generally be regarded as immoral even though 
these may long be present in him and he may sometimes yield to them ; 
and so may be the turning point in a moral recovery. Mr North speaks, 
apparently without noticing the tautologous character of his language, of 


‘the “ voluntary determination of the will.” But the question is surely whether 


the will is or is not determined by something of a wholly different nature 
from itself. However great may be the difficulty of the question, which has 
exercised some of the most powerful intellects for centuries, it is at any rate 
notorious, and can by a reasonable man neither be ignored nor cavalierly 
dismissed. 

The surgeon in the case which serves Mr North as a text commented on his 
patient’s thanksgiving to ‘‘ Providence ” on his recovery (I do not, in this 
context, call it, with Mr North, his conversion): ‘‘ Why Providence ? 
Remember what you were like when Providence had you to itself.” The 
comment was natural enough. But it does not settle the question—equally 
celebrated with that of the freedom of the will—of the origin of evil in a 
world created by a good God ; though it may well bring that question home 
to anyone who had not previously recognised its urgency. For there are 
reasons for believing in the freedom of the will and aiso for believing in the 
existence of a good God which make it impossible for many of us to regard the 
familiar arguments on the other side as conclusive, strong as they doubtless 
are, 
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I do not propose here to follow Mr North into the field of jurisprudence. 


and discuss the limits of legal responsibility for crime. But I do not for a 
moment question the importance of reconsidering accepted doctrines on the 
subject in the light of modern medical science ; and can well believe that 
these doctrines may be found to need revision. I only desire to put in a 
caveat against what seems to be an undue simplification of the issue between 
those who hold that the undeniable dependence of our feelings (and so of the 
conduct which they inspire) upon physical conditions invalidates the estab- 
lished belief of moralists and theologians in the reality of wrongdoing and 
of sin and those for whom that belief rests upon an inexpugnable consciousness 
of moral obligation which compels them not indeed to question the fact of 
such dependence, attested by occurrences of the nature of that which has 
so much impressed Mr North, but to interpret otherwise than he their ethical 
significance. My caveat consists in pointing out that such occurrences, even 
when as startling as that which he sets in the forefront of his discussion, do 
not add in principle any new problem to those which are raised by many 
universally admitted facts, already familiar to all who make it their business 
to study the nature of morality. 
CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 


Pitcucotr, AYLESBURY. 
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ARE WE DEVELOPING A NEW FACULTY? 
JOHN NANCE. 


“So far as revolution is possible, we are now living in the most widely 
dispersed and influential revolution in the history of Western Civilisation.” 
Let us accept the age in which we live. Let us agree openly that man does 
things now he has never done before. He flies in the air; he moves from 
place to place at the turn of a wheel or the touch of a lever ; he uses an arti- 
ficial light brighter than flame; he can communicate with his fellow-men 
by the words of his mouth at whatever distance from him they may be ; 
he can detect the movement and locate the whereabouts of objects far beyond 
the range of his vision: he has also discovered to a very large degree the 
substantial nature of matter, and to a certain degree the physical nature of 
the universe. Not very much more than a hundred years ago he had done 
none of these things : yet man has existed for thousands of years. 

I have heard it dismissed as a thing said in every era that the age is 
remarkable. Situations analogous to our present plight are regularly culled 
by sophists out of history. But no more misleading guide to the present 
could possibly be found than the past. History does not repeat itself, and 
to draw analogies from the past is to view the implications of the present 
in an éntirely false perspective. The very accumulation of the past in man 
is in the mould of his motives and in the influence of his actions to distinguish 
them. That is not only true for to-day—it has always been true, and failure 
to recognise it as true may have been more responsible for some human 
disasters than we suppose ; but to-day the truth is more than ever before 
important. We are not merely repeating in our lives something the like of 
which has happened in the past ; we are in the midst of events which are not 
only not really similar to any previous events but are in truth entirely new. 
Their apparent similarity in some aspects to other events of history is all the 
more misleading on that account ; but we should know better in these days 
than to be so misled. 

For our present state—social, political or cultural—cannot be explained 
solely on the grounds of a general and gradual development from the past. 
Thousands of years ago there were civilisations of the highest order. The 
mental capacity of many of the products of those civilisations was, even by 
present-day standards, remarkable. Yet, having reached a certain stage— 
social, political, economic, cultural—these civilisations found themselves 
unable to develop further. They came to a standstill and, having come to a 
standstill, they, as it were, rusted away. The peak reached by those past 
civilisations was reached again in the Western World only, in terms of 
historical periods, comparatively recently. But having been reached, that 
peak was passed. Why? 

This civilisation had before it only the empirical evidence which had 
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existed as long as man had existed coupled with a knowledge of the experience 
of mankind which was not essentially different from the knowledge available 
to earlier civilisations. That it made more of that evidence, that it profited 
more from that experience, can have been due only to one thing—that the 
attitude of mind brought to bear on that evidence and experience was one 
that had never been brought to bear before. In fact, not very long ago— 
perhaps a hundred, perhaps a hundred and fifty years—men began to feel, 
and so to say, things about the world which had never been said (and so had 
never been felt or even thought) before. In the years that followed other men 
repeated and expanded, probably without even knowing that they were 
doing so, what those first men said. Men were becoming aware of things 
about the world of which man had never in all his thousands of years been 
aware before. This awareness, at first limited to a few individuals, gradually 
spread to the generality of intellectual Western beings ; and spread not so 
much, apparently, by the transmission of information or the infection of 
culture as by being, as it were, born into the later generations of these beings ; 
so that one is tempted to conclude that presently the awareness must inevit- 
ably be born into the minds of all men. 

The nature of this awareness, the philosophy of this new mind of man, was 
exhaustively analysed with particular reference to its effect upon the arts 
as long ago as 1927 by Mr Wyndham Lewis in a book called Time and Western 
Man. Mr Lewis described his book as being a comprehensive study of the 
“time notions ” which had gained undisputed ascendancy in the intellectual 
world, in which “ time ” would be considered in its more concrete manifesta- 
tions, and it would be shown how time-philosophers had conspired to 
produce, upon the innocent plane of popularisation, a sort of mystical “ time- 
cult.” The object of his book, he stated, was to contradict and if possible 
defeat these particular conceptions, mobilising his ideas from the spatial 
position of the plastic intelligence, in the service of the things of vision ; 
advancing throughout a carefully constructed: body of criticism against 
various contemporary literary and other modes of thought and methods of 
expression. 

What was this “ spatial position” ? It was the position propounded by 
philosophers through thousands of years of man’s history. It was a philo- 
sophy of “ being ”—of things solidly in existence. Philosophers, of course, 
disagreed as to what the things in existence actually were. Man has always 
been baffled by his inability to prove the existence of anything in terms other 
than those of his own’ awareness, with the consequent feeling at the back of 
his mind that this awareness is the only reality on which he can absolutely 
rely. Thus when it is admitted that the size, colour, temperature, weight, 
hardness, and even shape of a thing (that is, of an object of perception) are 
purely relative in the sense that different observers may view them differently, 
or that the same observer may view them. in a different way at different times 
or from different aspects, it is legitimate to wonder what, when all these 
qualities of a thing are disregarded as being too evasive to constitute reality, 
is left that is real. Some philosophers could find little reality in anything 
other than the immutable concepts of mind—in such propositions as that two 
multiplied by two equals four. But there was nothing in all these speculations 
seriously to disturb the artist or the common man, who looked, when he 
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looked at all, with a tolerant eye on these intellectual excursions into what he 
must have regarded as realms of mental phantasy. Let the philosopher 
speculate as he would, there was nothing in their wildest suggestions to make 
him really doubt that when he saw a red, red rose he saw a red, red rose. 
The world was solidly round him—it might represent a story told to him by 
his senses, but he believed it to be a true story. A similar attitude of mind 
was brought to bear on substance by the scientist. He talked of elements, 
and he believed that the nature of the things with which he was dealing was a 
nature of kind—things were solid, or liquid, or gaseous ; they had, in fact, a 
substance. Both philosophers and scientists had, naturally, considered 
“time ” ; but to them “ time ” was no more than a characteristic of mind— 
it was of the nature of mind to observe things in succession, and time meant 
nothing more to them than a progress of succession. Perhaps their attitude 
can best be summarised by saying that men felt the world was as it discovered 
itself to them through their senses, though some thought it might be otherwise. 
As a result of this feeling—this innate belief in things as they seemed to be— 
though philosophic doubt might be cast on all the evidence of the senses, 
yet even the most purely speculative hypothesis of the scientist could hardly 
transcend the sensual evidence available. Observe the emphasis on the 
ultimate reality of thought, beyond which (for instance) the Idealists conceived 
there was nothing, and to which all other philosophers gave the greatest 
possible weight as representing at least a if not the only reality. 

What is the time-philosopher’s position? A thing, he argues, may 
appear to have different qualities at different moments or from different 
aspects, even the reality of any particular thing may be in doubt; but 
regard it as you will, no thing, actual or thought, can exist at all unless it 
endures long enough to be there. Man’s conscious time, the progress of suc- 
cession, is merely mind time ; but there is another time, which is Duration, 
and that duration constitutes for us reality. Is this endurance a purely 
static state 2? Henri Bergson, the French philosopher, who first propounded 
this philosophy around the turn of the century, says “no”; an object 
observed, even though it seems to be unchanging, is different now from what 
it was a moment ago, if only because it is that much older. In fact, we change 
without ceasing, and there is no real difference between what seems to us to 
be passing from one state to another and what seems to be continuing in the 
same state. But we imagine there is a difference because we do not appreciate 
the stream of change until that change has become so marked as to arrest 
our attention. It follows that there can be no “ self,” nor for that matter 
any “thing” that changes; but there can be only change itself. The 
universe, in common with ourselves, belongs to a stream of “ becoming.” 
There are accordingly no things that are, but only things that happen; the 
thing of substance is replaced by the event; and the reality of the event is 
conferred on it by its duration. Thus “ reality ” as such, and “ reality for 
mankind ” are two different conceptions. Events that do not endure long 
enough for our comparatively slow senses to appreciate them are not “ real ” 
to us, though there are many such events continually occurring all about us, 
including our own ceaseless change, which are real enough to a speedier 
percipient ; but our conception of reality is limited to our own sense-data 
and so to our own particular aspect of what is now known to science as our 
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“‘ four-dimensional continuum.” It is a proposition of Einstein’s that there 
may be many such four-dimensional systems in the universe. But we must 
not consider the events of which the universe consists as separate and single 
entities, There are no individual events, no causes and effects segregated and 
identifiable ; such events as appear segregated are merely the observed part 
of a continual flux in which, to use the phrases employed by Professor 
Whitehead for his somewhat similar but much later conceptions, every event 
penetrates and irterpenetrates and is in turn penetrated and interpenetrated 
by every other event. It was such a Bergsonian world that was revealed 
subsequently to the publication of his philosophy by the physicists in their 
experiments—a world of events, and not of things, so that the contemporary 
scientific name for “‘ mass ”—a static quantity of matter—is “‘ energy ”—a 
thing that happens : a world in which nothing is ever completed so that one 
can say that something is, but there is merely a continuous process of 
** becoming.” 

In such a world mind is relegated to the position of a mere interpretative 
function. It is necessary to postulate some characteristic beyond mind to 
provide an ultimate impetus—a driving force which controls (or is the syn- 
thesis of) all the functions which create the impulse to “ do,” to “ act,” and 
which must contain some element above and in addition to the processes of 
thought. For Bergson this was the élan vital—the central engine of becoming ; 
and it is revealed to man, not through his intellect but through his intuition. 
The shift of emphasis away from the universe as a static state of affairs 
towards the universe as a dynamic progress of events brings with it a reversal 
of the comparative importances of “ thought” and “ feeling.” Bergson 
believed that a process of deliberate thought could actively hinder the opera- 
tions of the central impulse, presenting us with the same sort of wrong 
picture of reality as our senses present us with. So that “‘ mind,” the selective 
and interpretative function, essential to us only in order that we may devise 
the means to live in such a complicated universal system, takes second place 
in human importance to intuition—the thinker takes second-place to the 
artist, and what the artist feels is more likely to be the truth than what the 
thinker conceives. And with this early view of Bergson’s, Professor Whitehead 
in his contemporary philosophy seems to be in entire agreement ; holding 
that the highly developed consciousness which characterises our minds 
to-day is a late stage of a far more elementary but infinitely pervasive form 
of experience, and that the fundamental process which is the universe is, or 
is characterised by, the mode of experience proper to a mind of this original 
elementary, unconscious, and so not thinking but (as Professor Joad says 
in his Guide to Philosophy) presumably “ feeling,” mind. 

In such a system it is difficult to see where I myself come in, since the true 
impetus of my becoming appears to be beyond the mind. It is illuminating 
to record in this connection that biologists have so far completely failed to 
find me in my brain at all, or for that matter anywhere else in my physical 
existence. Mr J. W. Dunne, in his remarkable theory of Serialism, suggests 
that in fact J am altogether outside of myself. He points out how impossible 
it is to come to an end of thought at which one can say “ here is the me who 
thinks.” In terms of Serialism “space” is “room to move about ”—a 


facility for action, for change in experience. There is a “ time ” which is a 
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succession of “ nows,”’ each “ now ”’ providing a field of presentation in which 
it is possible to observe an event; but since the event cannot be observed 
unless it is not only intense enough but also of long enough duration for the 
senses to become aware of it, there is another “time”, Bergson’s time, as 
well. But the “ now,” says Serialism, is not that which confers reality on 
events (as is commonly supposed); it is a window, a window of a limited 
view over innumerable events past, present and future which all exist together. 
The future is equally real with the past, and consists of events which will 
happen unless you—the you beyond you— interfere to prevent their occurrence. 
Your attention is confined to the window of now, but you are not so confined. 
The you which is not your brain has an unlimited view over the whole field. 
If you withdraw your attention from the window of now you can make this 
wider observation. That frequently happens, Mr Dunne points out, in 
dreams ; and there is a large body of experimental evidence which goes to 
show that observation in the wider field (which we recall from time to time 
as “‘ dreaming ’’) is a continuous process of the withdrawn attention. You, 
unfettered by the limitations of your mind, live and can roam at will in the 
true system of becoming. 

The real significance of these theories of the time-philosophers lies, 
of course, not so much in the fact of whether they are wholly true or not as 
in the fact of their having been expressed at all. For though Professor Joad 
considers Professor Whitehead’s philosophy as in many respects only an 
extension of Plato’s, and though it was Heracleitus and not Bergson who first 
conceived the world as a flux, the conception of the universe as a system not 
of “ being ” but of “* becoming ” is unique to our age. And this conception 
has emerged on no discoverable causal basis from any conceptions of the past. 
In truth all the evidence available to Bergson was available to Plato, if we 
except that in Bergson’s day Darwin had codified and clarified certain of the 
available evidence ; and all the evidence available to Darwin was available 
to Linnaeus. Mr Wyndham Lewis would have had us believe that Bergson’s 
philosophy was an “invention” of his own, and that artists and poets 


‘voluntarily adopted his ideas ; but I do not credit that a man can “ invent ” 


an entirely new thing. His capacity for imagination, and so for invention, is 
limited by the range of suggestion to which he is subjected. We cannot 
conceive except in terms of what we know. Man can no more than adopt, 
adapt and improve. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that Bergson 
could not have propounded so revolutionary a philosophy unless he felt that 
such a philosophy was the true one. Einstein could not have destroyed the 
absolute unless he felt that the absolute was destroyed. Bergson says some- 
where that if we will only pay attention we can feel the beat of becoming 
inside of us; and Sir Arthur Eddington makes a similar observation with 
much more emphasis. The conception of becoming, he says, is ‘‘ welded 
into our consciousness.” ‘It is absurd,” he goes on, “‘ to pretend that we 
have no justifiable conception of ‘ becoming ’ in the external world.” 

And the implications are obvious and inescapable. If there is to-day 
welded into man’s consciousness a conception which had no place at all in 
his consciousness as recently as 150 years ago, then the nature of man’s 
consciousness must have changed. Somewhere there has entered into the 
field of human intuition an attitude which was never there before and which 
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is the awareness of becoming. So that man to-day has an added faculty, or 
a faculty superseding his previously existing faculties, which may (or may 
not) be the result of a biological evolution, or the newly awakened realisation 
of a competence which has always existed in man, and may (or may not) 
be the first recorded symptom of the intrusion in man of man’s ultimate 
self trespassing on his physical being. But whichever, if any, of those it is, 
it is there, and it can be proved. to be there in intellectual man ; and it has 
become an inescapable part of his being. 

Yet, possibly because ‘the beat of becoming is as yet faint within us, or 
possibly because whatever change has taken place has not yet taken place 
in the consciousness of all men so completely as to have become immediately 
noticeable, we ignore this metastasis of our fundamental being! We are 
surrounded with the evidences of change—most blatantly conspicuous perhaps 
in the world of art, of music and of poetry; yet still we refuse to consider 
what such a change may entail for all of us. Nothing like this has happened 
to mankind since mankind first emerged. May it not mean for us that 
just as man in his beginnings first began to build a human world, so we 
must start to build again, not on the foundations of a certain, sure and ordered 
system of society, but on foundations of our own devising which cannot but 
be entirely new? If that be so, then never was the policy of reaction more 
dangerous than it is to-day; for you cannot build a race of men on the 
methodology of monkeys. And if man seems to-day to have no sense of the 
eternal values, may it not be that those eternal values no longer hold any 
validity for man ?, If he seems shiftless and lacking roots, perhaps he is 
shiftless, and perhaps he has no roots. For the past in which his fathers had 
their roots is not his past, and he can draw neither encouragement nor enligh- 
tenment from its endeavours. Mankind to-day is called upon to manipulate 
a faculty in dealing with which all the accumulated experience of 6,000 years 
of human history is of no avail. Can we wonder that he lacks a sense of 
security ? Can we wonder that he is unbalanced and bewildered ? 


JOHN NANCE. 


EDINBURGH. 
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THE REAL CAUSE OF LABOUR UNREST. 
DR HAROLD B. HEWITT, M.R.CS. 


Discomrort results from inappropriate physical conditions and is a state 
which man shares with even the lowest animals ; it is remedied by attention 
to the material circumstances of the environment. Dissatisfaction is of a 
very different order ; it is special to man, and has its roots in disordered 
emotions and a tantalised or unexercised spirit. To which of these, dis- 
comfort or to dissatisfaction, are we to ascribe that vexatious clamour against 
“ conditions,” those too frequent disruptions of industrial labour, which can 
be grouped under the head of “industrial unrest’? The physical con- 
ditions of labour have in recent times shown a rapid and comprehensive 
improvement ; at no time in history have the health and hygiene of the 
worker received such meticulous attention as they do to-day. Yet signs of 
unrest are becoming everywhere more apparent. We must then believe that 
we are witnessing the expression of grievances which are not evoked by 
physical discomfort and hardship, but by dissatisfaction. 

It is a common experience of psychiatrists to find individuals expressing 
their emotional disease by the development of physical symptoms referred 
to an organ of the body in which no organic disease is discoverable ; such a 
patient may come to the physician complaining of indigestion, when all the 
time his real complaint is of unsatisfactory emotional relationships within 
his family. And it is a significant fact that the physician’s explanation to the 
patient of this substitution that he has unwittingly made, may be all that is 
required to cure the symptoms. 

It would be surprising if such a mechanism of substitution did not occur 
as a phenomenon of group psychology in industrial workers. There is little 
doubt, indeed, that grievances against trivial features of working conditions 
derive their force from unrealised defects in the emotional conditions of 
labour. It is unfortunate that such grievances are so pregnant with economic 
and political implications that negotiation is almost certain to proceed 
exclusively on economic and political lines; the essential nature of the 
grievance is thereby obscured. Such restricted examination of the problem 
makes the results of negotiation temporary, for the symptoms, and not the 
cause, have been treated. 

There is in these days a tragic indifference to the need for deep and 
sincere meditation. And it is just such meditation by the individual upon 
his past mistakes and triumphs, upon the worth of his particular ambitions, 
and upon the meaning of his everyday life, which forms the mainspring of 
religion ; without such meditation, any religion is but a meaningless affair 
of rites and codes, and a thoughtless submission to ceremony. But there is 
every evidence that meditation requires a certain conditioning of the mind, 
a conditioning brought about by a period of occupation in satisfying labour. 
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It is not for chronological convenience, nor by chance, that the day of rest 
has been set aside for meditation ; the natural weariness, the sense of tasks 
completed, and the satisfaction which comes from noble self expression, 
combine to produce a solemn and peaceful mood fit for reflection and reso- 
lution. Without satisfying labour there can be no such mood; and if the 
mood is wanting, meditation is unlikely. 

It is in the unsatisfactory emotional conditions of much modern labour 
that we may expect to find the explanation of that spiritual poverty and lack 
of inner harmony which characterises modern times. 


Tue Signs oF DISSATISFACTION. 


The evidence that labour is losing its noble significance and ceasing to 
bestow the pride and delight which every worker has a right to expect, is 
inescapable. The worker looks dreary and dissatisfied. You may watch him 
in some factories—with sullen features into which delight never creeps ; the 
time drags which he must spend awaiting release from his tasks ; tools drop 
with the hooter ; minutes of endeavour so grudgingly given must be assidu- 
ously accounted, and extracted by roving foremen. Then, from time to time, 
the general intolerance will find common expression through a mouthpiece. 
It matters not whether the rally i is round an idle mischiefmaker, or in response 
to a specious political surmise, so long as expression can be found. An 
insignificant change in the conditions of service may be seized upon as the 
excuse for cessation of all work. A change of schedule, or, as occurred recently, 
the mere transfer of an individual from one place of work to another, may 
precipitate a strike involving many hundreds of workers and bringing incon- 
venience to multitudes. 

It is only too obvious that such simple changes of routine do not find real 
sympathy in all those unaffected individuals who collectively avow their 
disapproval. The incident is the firing pin ; but the explosive is formed of 
a dissatisfaction deep in the hearts of those who suffer it. In the main, 
industrial work does not encourage the development of either the insight to 
recognise the nature of the dissatisfaction or the eloquence to describe it, 
and there is a consequent misunderstanding by the workers themselves and 
by the public who judge the grievance. If we except such demonstrations as 
that against casual employment, the claims of dissatisfied workers are but a 
vociferous demand for shorter hours and increased remuneration. Labour 
itself seems to engender such misery that the hours spent in it must be more 
and more reduced, and that engagement in it demands an ever-increasing 
compensation. It is characteristic of the age in which we live that the extra 
time gained and the extra wealth enjoyed are spent largely in the pursuit of 
distraction rather than recreation. Culture—the exercise of creative talent 
or its appreciation in others, is not costly. Good books are within the means 
of all; thought, writing, discussion, and worship, are bought with the 
attention ; music, art and study, are generously available. But distraction 


is most in demand—distraction from work. Work, which pron be the 
solace of other woes, now itself requires solace. 

It needs little imagination to deduce from these unhappy treniis that 
work has become unsatisfying and ugly. No longer do most of us live by the 
delightful practice of a craft ; the industrial population lives instead by real 
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drudgery. The emotional inadequacy of unsatisfying labour has been con- 
cealed by over-attention to its more material imperfections. Underpayment 
is still suspected of being at the crux of the problem, and the pertinent fact 
that many a more contented craftsman complains not at all of his longer 
hours and smaller profit, is overlooked. Improvements in lighting, heating, 
and ventilation have been conscientiously introduced; the rich resources 
of science are continuously being brought to bear on industrial diseases and 
hazards ; amenities, in the form of subsidised restaurants and free playing 
fields, are in evidence ; the physical conditions of industrial work become 
ever less intolerable, yet unrest is far from showing a proportionate decrease. 


PsycHOLOGY AND THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. 


It might be expected that the industrial psychologist would concern him- 
self with the matter of producing satisfaction in the worker; he has con- 
cerned himself rather with the task of increasing the worker’s toleration, and 
with certain subtle physical conditions the expert modification of which 
reacts upon output. It has been revealed, for example, that the colour of 
the walls, the interval between rest periods, the influence of music, the 
limitation of noise, and the pattern of manual movements, are all factors 
which, by judicious arrangement, can be made to increase output per man- 
shift. Such methods operate by reducing the fatigue of the body and senses ; 
but they will not resuscitate the frustrated mind or stay the revolt of the 
spirit. By means of them, unsatisfying work may be made less arduous, but 
they fail, in the long run, to make it less tedious. 

Maximum output in industry demands stereotype products, stereotype 
procedures, stereotype labour, and alas! stereotype men. But men are not 
stereotype ; they never will be; and they have no desire to be. The indi- 
vidual demands self-expression, and however mediocre and simple may be 
his products, it is in these that he will see the joy and the meaning of existence. 
Half a man’s wakeful life is spent in labour ; it is too much to ask that he 
shall spend that half as an automaton and try to become a man in the other. 


‘The dilemma will stand, however fantastic the murals, however many 


canteens and billiard tables are provided, however much ultra-violet light 
and ‘* music while you work ” are brought to bear on the worker. There is 
no compensation for drudgery. Factory Acts limit the wear and tear of. the 
body, but they do not arrest the dissipation of souls. The psychologist can no 
more secure the acceptance of an irksome routine than the accountant can, 
It is the humanist alone who has the insight to comprehend what is going on. 


THE CHARM OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

The purchaser is willing to pay more for the hand-made article. And it 
is not always for some tangible advantage in the thing so made that he pays. 
Indeed, in many cases there is in the delicate and unobtrusive imperfections, 
in the fine departures from absolute perfection and symmetry, some valuable 
charm and distinction. The trace of human hands having laboured there 
gives it a hall-mark and makes it a treasure. The buyer of the hand-made 
article pays for his own sense and appreciation of what the work has entailed, 
for it is both a symbol and a triumph of human endeavour. Into the crafts- 
man’s product has gone conception, striving, dexterity, delight and, above 
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all—satisfaction. Such an article brought spiritual reward to its maker, and 
represents a personality. And if the craftsman shall personally have sold his 
ware to the user, then something more than an economic transaction has 
taken place. A human bond has been entered into ; the responsibility of the 
maker has been established, and the satisfaction of the admirer proclaimed, 
on the happiest and most fitting occasion for both. 

Into the factory-made article has gone the initiative of the designer, and 
the great heritage of science and experience that have made machinery. But 
between these and the user of the article intrude the regrettable aspects of 
mass production methods. The article has entailed the boredom and degraded 
the dignity of many ; if we seek the mark of personal idiosyncrasy we must 
look among the rejects. The article has been made by so many that there is 
no one who will take responsibility for its adequacy—for responsibility is a 
personal attribute. 

There are vouchsafed to the craftsman all those satisfactions which alone 
can produce the happiness of labour—happiness having no relation to material 
profit, to social status, or to the promise of advancement. He will not grudge 
the expenditure of time used to enhance his own pleasure of achievement, 
and always he will wish to publish his personal responsibility for all that 
leaves his shop. There, is the pride of craftsmanship. He creates to please, 
and it is right that he should see and share the pleasure of his patron. If his 
craft has a Guild, then it exists more to nurture his quality than to secure his 
rights and his material reward. 

We seldom suffer strikes, nor do we hear complaint and demand, from 
those citizens who enjoy the dignity of craftsmanship, who see their efforts 
reflected in their works, and who are free to exercise the best of themselves 
in their own way. The circus clown plans his own folly and is rewarded 
richly by the laughter of children, but we are not invited to hear what he 
suffers when the season is not his ; the musician, for all his exertions, is heir 
to no fortune and will make the gutter his pit before he is silent ; the artist 
will endure his years of insecurity and poverty for the brief pride of the 
gallery, and only infirmity will still his brush; the nurse will tolerate her 
years of discipline amid the dangers and horrors of sickness, and her long 
hours and miserable pittance are indifferently accepted while she can sense 
gratitude and welcome the bloom restored to cheeks. 

How different the lot of those who feed machinery, who endure the 
monotony of endless repetition, and count the long minutes between the 
hooters! The man who makes the rib of a windscreen wiper cannot achieve 
any profound and personal sentiment for the car which emerges from the 
lines in another county. He is to be seen and not heard. His work makes 
small demand of his person and provides no compensation for his effort. 
He is not a centre of creation, but the agent of counterfeit. And thus, being 
neither a leader nor a dreamer, he is in danger of becoming a rebel. His 
Union, far from nurturing his quality, is engaged in the task of getting him 
well compensated for his trouble. The change from Guild to Union epito- 
mises the degradation of the craftsman. With all the rights of workers that 
have been safeguarded, the one which should be most treasured—the right 
to be given emotionally satisfying work, has been neglected. Life and lung 
have had their guardians, but no one cared to preserve the spirit. 
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Who 1s To BLAME? 


It is a common failing, when circumstances run counter to our happiness, 
to lay the blame on somebody. And it is no wonder therefore that unsatisfied 
workers should from time to time suspect that they are being victimised. 

But the eclipse of craftsmanship by industry, and the degradation of the 
craftsman to the machinist, is the result of an evolutionary process arising 
out of the inevitable advance of science, and specifically out of the increasing 
complexity of machinery. The process, whatever its drawbacks, has made 
possible the wide enjoyment of amenities that once were the privilege of the 
few, and the standard of living of all has shown a steady rise. What once 
was a luxury has now become an essential. - 

The satisfaction of ever-increasing needs demands the intensive multi- 
plication—the “‘ mass production ” of every useful or attractive item that 
makes its appearance on the sheets of the draughtsman. But these demands 
are not those of a particular sect or class ; they are the demands of all classes, 
not least of the industrial worker himself. Such plenty has been attained not 
merely by increasing the speed of machinery but -by the division of manu- 
facture into ever dwindling units. The individual worker is required no 
longer to manufacture an article but has merely to attend to the construction 
of a fragment, or more often to accomplish a small manceuvre in the con- 
struction of a fragment. That, essentially, is the manner in which the worker 
has been robbed of all the interest and variety that gives colour to labour. 
But, alas! it is only by such methods that the complex needs of a modern 
community can be met. 

Education and the dissemination of culture are being pressed forward 
with all the force that enlightened social conscience can supply. The aim of 
such measures is enlargement of the personality, elevation of standards, and 
the instillation of a sense of appreciation of all that is best in our heritage. It 
will bring about a widening and refinement of the mind, and a growth of the 
passion for self expression. Bigger and finer minds are being produced for 
narrow and more invidious tasks. If the stature of men is raised to the 


‘splendid level to which informed pedagogy aspires, then who will people our 


factories ? - 

The early symptoms of the problem are already evident. To those who 
come after us, it may well be at once a calamity and a dilemma. But none 
of these conflicting trends is reversible. No one is to blame, and it is difficult 
to see therefore who will accept the problem as theirs. There is no obvious 
solution to the enigma, but unawareness of this factor—the decreasing 
interest and delight of work—can produce only misunderstanding between 
the executive powers and organised labour. It must be realised that the 
adjustment of hours and of wages, and the assurance of healthy physical 
conditions, is not the only approach to the problem of industrial unrest. 

Until such time as the deep emotional needs of the worker are openly 
recognised and made to take their place in negotiation beside complex but 
incidental economic and political factors, only palliative measures will be 
taken. The disharmony inhabiting so many minds will continue to preci- 
pitate explosive contributions to disunity and chaos. 

H. B. HEWITT. 


WESTMINSTER. 





THE ORIGINS OF THE SERMON. 
W. B, SEDGWICK. 


On reflection most of us realise that the modern sermon has had a long and 
distinguished ancestry, and it needs but little research to trace it back to the 
golden age of Augustine and Chrysostom. What seems never to have been 
clearly brought out is the fact that the developed sermon of the fourth century 
had itself an equally interesting and perhaps not less distinguished lineage. 
As it happens, though our information is at times rather scanty, we are in a 
position to trace it back to its earliest beginnings, at least in the western 
world. 

Perhaps the earliest germ is to be found in the famous apologue of the 
sophist Prodicus, given in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, of the Choice of Hercules 
—how Hercules in early manhood, confronted with the vision of the austere 
maiden Virtue and the meretriciously alluring Pleasure, chose Virtue—a 
variation on the still earlier parable of the Two Paths, which is as old as 
Hesiod, and was early popularised by the Pythagoreans under the symbol 
of the greek letter Y. The celebrated Myths of Plato are in a quite different 
category, being neither apologues nor parables—the object of which is to 
popularise an abstract conception by a concrete illustration—but attempts by 
poetic imagination to illuminate the highest flights of speculation, which 
transcend ordinary Platonic dialectic. 

But, generally speaking, there were two reasons why orthodox Greek 
philosophy did not develop the sermon : first because of its exclusive appeal 
to reason—“ if men but knew, they could not fail to choose the good ” (a 
“* pathetic fallacy ’’) ; and second, because it was essentially aristocratic, and 
appealed only to the leisured few (the very name “ school ” meant “‘ leisure ”’) 
—such popularisation as Prodicus’s was exceptional even among the Sophists. 

This continued to be the case with purely Greek philosophy : but with 
Stoicism all was changed ; not that they cut adrift from the appeal to reason 
—on the contrary the Stoics were the great practitioners of logic—but their 
founder Zeno, of Citium in the half-Phcenician Cyprus, who had a strong 
Semitic tinge, imported a quite un-Greek passion for righteousness and zeal 
for conversion. The other schools were academic, aloof and aristocratic 
(in the best sense) : the Stoics felt they had a Message, and with what would 
no doubt have seemed to Plato indecent fervour (quite as bad as Wesleyan 
“enthusiasm” in the eighteenth century), strained every nerve to bring 
converts into the fold. They did, however, maintain a certain decorum : 
it was reserved for the Cynics to cast decorum to the winds, and outrage 
every convention. They definitely left the school—they are the only sect 
who seem to have had no fixed headquarters (Stoa, Peripatos, Garden, etc.)— 
for the highways and byways. One of their number received the name of 
Thurepanoiktes (door-opener) from his habit of domiciliary visits in search of 
converts, while of Bion it was said by Eratosthenes that he had arrayed 
Philosophy in the gay colours of a courtesan. If the Stoics might be compared 
to the early Methodists, the Cynics remind us of the early days of the Salva- 
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tion Army, except that in neither case do we hear of persecution, be the reason 
Greek fairness of discussion, or Greek moral indifference. 

This digression was necessary to explain how the groundwork was _pre- 
pared for the earliest recognisable form of the sermon. It.was obvious that 
if the new teaching was to reach the masses, academic methods would not 
suffice ; something at once more popular and more drastic was required. 
Like the Christians later, they too had “salvation ” to offer; they might 
well have asked “are you saved ? ’’—their favourite word for the moral 
reprobate was asdtos, literally ‘‘ un-saved ”—but normally their question 
would have been “ are you free ? ’”—from pride, lust, passion and ambition, 
If not, you were a slave: hence the noted stoic “ paradox ” that only the 
wise man is free. It will be observed that essentially this.is quite different 
from Christianity : it is entirely ethical, not religious. Every man can free 
himself if he will make the effort : it may be doubted if in the whole of their 
remains there is any hint that divine help was necessary, or given, or should 
be prayed for, even in Epictetus, who has so much to say about the Father- 
hood of God. The keynote of the Christians was humility, of the philosophers, 
pride—“‘ justum et tenacem propositi virum .. , fractus si illabatur orbis, 
impavidum ferient ruinae.” 

Still, they were very much in earnest. Their problem was how to appeal 
to their public. Traditional philosophic methods would not do: they were 
appealing, not to eager and attentive students, but to an indifferent, if not 
hostile, crowd, One can hardly say they had a method; they adapted 
themselves to the occasion, and used whatever opening presented itself, and 
whatever approach seemed most likely to appeal. They dealt largely with 
the anecdote and the apophthegm (the saints in their calendar were Hercules, 
Ulysses, Socrates, Diogenes, and in Roman times the two Catos) ; they used 
proverbs and quotations; they drew illustrations from situations familiar 
in literature—Homer and the Tragedians—frequently indulging in parody ; 
they enlivened their discourse with dialogue and altercations with an imagin- 
ary opponent, with illustrative stories such as were in later times technically 


‘called exempla. They invaded the domain of the novelist, gave free rein to 


imagination, inventing journeys to heaven and hell, letters from the gods, 
imaginary auctions, wills and banquets, and scenes of common life. 

The essential thing was that these talks should be talks, and not give the 
impression of a sermon or formal discourse : the chosen name diatribe indi- 
eates this—the nearest translation would be entretien. Other names equally 
connote informality—scholé (pass-time) and homily (causerie, a “ talk ”’). 
In keeping with this impromptu character was the pose of informal planless- 
hess, an intimate and confidential tone, and divagations from and returns to 
the main theme. You must not lose your temper, you must avoid heroics, 
and above all you must not lecture your hearers. 

Many readers will now, I fancy, be saying: ‘‘ Why, you are describing 
Horace’s satires!’ And so I am: “ admissus circum praecordia ludit,” 
“ ridentem dicere verum quid vetat?’”? Horace admitted the debt. When he 
spoke of Bionei sermones,*earlier editors saw little in it. That we are now 
able-tocfill in the;picture,"andjtrace;the main features, at least in outline, is 
due to half a century of painstaking research, chiefly by German scholars ; 
I know of no connected account in any English book. No writing of any of 
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these Greeks is extant—of Bion himself, the most typical and influential of 
them, it has been doubted whether he wrote anything at all. Our definite 
information consists of anecdotes, bons mots, and a few quotations in antho- 
logies, etc. The rest is obtained by a comparison of sources and imitations. 
Some wrote in verse; of such we have a welcome specimen in the papyri 
of the bizarre versifier, Cercidas (second century B.c.), published about 1910. 
Of the most famous of all, Menippus of Gadara, there is literally nothing at 
all; yet he was the admired model of writers of the eminence of Lucian and 
Varro (Lucian is easily accessible : of Varro’s Menippean Satires we have a 
brilliant and fascinating account in the last volume of Mommsen’s Roman 
History) and gave the world a new genre by composing his highly imaginative 
and original extravaganzas in a mixture of prose and verse, an innovation 
which was to have important results in Roman literature. 

The Romans are constantly accused of lack of originality ; even the well- 
known claim of Quintitian, satira tota nostra est, is seen to be subject to 
qualifications. But where they borrowed, they certainly showed amazing 
originality in the way they made use of their borrowings; so with the 
Diatribe. I have already referred to the Satura Menippea: we now turn to 
the main currents of the development. The first Roman to borrow the Dia- 
tribe was Lucilius, who, by his highly individual treatment, at one stroke 
invented satire (about 150 B.c.). The word satura simply means a “* medley ” 
—-strictly an olla podrida. Lucilius injected a highly personal element, and 
extended the scope of the Diatribe by adding to ethical subjects any other 
topic on which he wanted to unbosom himself—hence the title he adopted. 
In this he was followed, within limits, by Horace, who borrows from him some 
of his most striking subjects, notably the two most famous of all, the Bore 
and the Journey to Brundisium. But, as Aristotle would say, ‘‘ Satire found 
its proper form,” and so before Horace left it, the Satuwra had become the 
Satire. ? 

Horace was followed by Persius (in the time of Nero), who restricted him- 
self to ethical subjects, though reverting to Lucilius’s name, Satura : Horace 
had called his Satires sermones (talks, diatribe). In Juvenal the metamor- 
phosis is complete: in him the satire is exactly what we mean by satire, 
though even he in his later work came near the ethical sermon, as in the best 
known, perhaps, of all, the tenth, on the “* Vanity of Human Wishes.” 

By this time a new development had arisen. Seneca, in addition to his 
full-length ethical treatises, had the happy idea of addressing to his friend 
Lucilius (not, of course, the satirist) a series of “‘ Moral Epistles,” in which 
various ethical topics are treated in a brief and pithy way, in his own terse 
epigrammatic style If Horace’s satires sometimes approach the sermon, 
these are sermons (even if addressed ostensibly to an individual), down to the 
‘“* text,” which here, however, ‘comes at the end, for meditation—not a bad 
idea, which one may perhaps commend to modern preachers. 

At this point it is advisable to examine the contents of Horace’s Satires 
(a few of the Epistles might have been included), and some of Seneca’s 
letters. 

Of Book I of Horace’s Satires only the first three (among the latest in 
date) are in the style of the Diatribe. The rest are literary, or personal, or 
mere anecdote. The first deals with man’s discontent and envy, and especially 
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the avarus; the second may be summarised by Horace’s own line, “ dum 
vitant stulti vitia in contraria currunt.”’ Of the third on “ The Faults of our 
Neighbours,” a resumé will serve as a good example of the genre. 


** Like other singers, Tigellius would not sing when asked, but when 
not asked would never stop : he was all inconsistency. ‘ Well, have you 
no faults?’ Yes, and I admit them. Instead of condoning our own 
faults and condemning those of others, we should imitate lovers, who 
find charm even in blemishes : usually we reverse this, turning virtues 
into faults. But if we would be forgiven, we must forgive, particularly 
small faults. The Stoic says there are no small faults, all offences are 
equal. But if Nature makes a sharp cleavage between virtue and vice, 
what becomes of law ? Punishment should discriminate according to the 
gravity of an offence. ‘ If I were king,’ says the Stoic, ‘ I would punish 
severely.’ Why, according to your sect you are: the wise man, you 
know, is the only king! Yes, and the very children, in the street, jeer 
at you, while I, the outsider, enjoy the respect and affection of dear 
friends.” 


Of Book II the second is on simple fare, by an old farmer; the third is 
on the stoic “* paradox ” that all but the philosopher are mad ; the fifth is 
on legacy-hunting—hints on getting legacies by toadying to rich old men— 
the only one we should call satire (Palmer compared Swift’s Advice to Ser- 
vants); the sixth on Town and Country, with the fable of the Town and 
Country Mouse ; the seventh on the ‘* paradox ”’ that only the wise are free, 
which Horace’s slave turns against his master; the eighth is the Snob’s 
Banquet. 

Almost any of Seneca’s letters might serve as a specimen: I choose the 
seventh, ** Evil Communications.” 


** What is most to be avoided ? A crowd : I myself never come home 
the man I was—I have lost something, I have a sense of defilement : 
the more I consort with humans the more inhuman and callous I become. 
Look at the promiscuous butchery of the games.”’ 


Then follows a long tirade against gladiatorial shows (Seneca was the first 
to condemn them outright). The young and susceptible should not be 
exposed to the temptations of a crowd : even a Cato might well be corrupted. 
You cannot escape the contagion. Withdraw into yourself, or consort with 
those who will improve you—the benefit is mutual gui docent, discunt. But 
don’t preach, or show off the lessons you have learnt. ‘‘ But why then 
learn ?”’ Don’t worry ; it is enough that you have learnt for yourself. Hear 
Democritus : ‘‘ One to me is a crowd, a crowd one ” ; likewise an anonymous 
sage : 

“I am satisfied with an audience of few—of one—nay of none’”’; 
and Epicurus: Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus. Many 
praise you? Why give yourself airs if you are one the multitude can 
appreciate. Let your good works look inwards, not outwards.” 


Other typical subjects are (I take the titles from W. C. Summers’ admir- 
able edition) (18) Rehearsal of Poverty, (21) Philosophy brings True Glory, 
Vout. XLV. No. 2. , 6 
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(48) Live as if you were before the eyes of all, (44) Philosophy no prerogative 
of the high-born, (47) Treatment of Slaves, (53) An Attack of Asthma, 
(56) Noisy lodgings no hindrance to study, (77) Suicide, (78) Ill health no 
evil, (79) Etna and its moral, (80) Lessons from the Wrestling School, (108) 
Vegetarianism, (114) Style the mirror of morals. 

Though the Romans were first in the field in the literary development of 
the Diatribe, which by the time of Seneca had definitely assumed the form of 
a lay sermon, the Greeks also developed the vein, and if we are right in finding 
it in Philo and St Paul (notably the arguing with an imaginary opponent), 
Jewish circles also had come under its influence. Be that as it may, towards 
the end of the first century we find Plutarch in his moral essays (of which the 
Everyman edition offers some good specimens) clearly indebted, as in the 
next century are the “ sophists,” that is writers of ethical and other declama- 
tions, notably Dio Chrysostom. Naturally the effect of a sermon is bound up 
with the personality of the writer, and when we get a personality like 
Plutarch’s, earnest indeed, but critical and humorous, curious and garrulous, 
we expect to be entertained as well as instructed, nor are we disappointed 
(as readers of Archbishop Trench’s pleasant lectures will know). As the pithy 
and trenchant Seneca found his counterpart in the English chancellor Bacon, 
so the garrulous and discursive Plutarch found a kindred spirit in the self- 
revealing candour of the secluded Gascon gentleman, Montaigne.. 

This, however, is the genesis of the Essay. More in the direct line of 
succession, and closer to the spirit of the original diatribe, are the Diatribes 
of Plutarch’s contemporary, the slave Epictetus (sometimes called Homilies, 
with the same meaning), delivered orally and extempore, and written down 
from memory afterwards, d la Boswell, by his admirer Arrian. All the marks 
of the genre are there, except the wit. Epictetus was perhaps the noblest 
spirit of the pagan world, but there is in him a certain lack of grace and 
humanity which makes-him, in spite of the obvious earnestness and nobility 
of his nature, a somewhat unsympathetic character. But we must remember 
that he had seen the reigns of Nero and Domitian, when it needed great 
courage to profess philosophy at all—he, like Dio, was banished, and it may 
be that he was only saved by the obscurity of his position. 

It is persecution which sifts the true from the false, and few, if any, real 
philosophers of the time escaped it. Discussions such as “What attitude to 
adopt towards a tyrant ’’ (Epictetus i. 19) were no academic exercises, but 
as actual and urgent and searching as any of the contemporary Christian 
writings. Whatever doubts may have been felt about the sincerity of Seneca, 
nobody has ever doubted that of Epictetus. Here are some of the subjects 
of the first of the four books (in this case abstracts may perhaps be dispensed 
with) : (10) Desire for honours ; (11) Love of family ; (18) Content ; (18) We 
should not be angry with the sinner; (24, 25) On facing difficulties ; (28) 
What things do and do not matter ; (29) Steadfastness. 

To come to the sermon: the origin of the Christian sermon, like nearly 
everything in the early church services, is to be found in the Synagogue. 
We know from the Bible that it was customary to expound the lessons read 
in the services. In the Jewish church this developed into a hortatory address, 
very near to a modern sermon. But as Christian preachers came to be drawn 
from the educated classes of the Roman empire, who had received the ordinary 
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education of the time, they adopted the methods of contemporary “ sophists.” 
Tertullian’s shorter treatises, though not written as sermons, are strongly 
marked by the devices of the Diatribe—historical illustrations, quotations, 
sudden apostrophes, and exchange of retorts with an imaginary opponent. 
The genre suited the ardent nature of Tertullian, an extremist in everything 
(which eventually involved him in the Montanist heresy), enthusiastic, hot- 
headed and impatient—an engaging character : who would not be disarmed 
by his apology for writing De Patientia ?—‘* My readers will no doubt think 
me the least fitted of all men to write on patience!” He invents a Latin all his 
own—ordinary Latin proved insufficient for his tumultuous outpourings. He 
was a Roman Carlyle, and, oddly enough, both chose the Philosophy of Clothes 
for their most audacious innovations. His De Pallio was the ancient Sartor 
Resartus. Tertullian was the first of the long line of Latin homilists, which 
culminated in Augustine and Ambrose—though the fiery and passionate (and 
intolerant) Jerome perhaps makes most use of the devices enumerated. Like 
Horace, they called their discourses sermones, hence the English “* sermon.” 

On the Greek side the Christians have little to show till the fourth century, 
but then we get a galaxy of great names, notably the ‘“‘ Three Cappadocians ” 
—Basil and the two Gregory’s—and greatest of all, many would say greatest 
of all time, John, “of the Golden Mouth.” ? It is interesting to compare 
him with his teacher at Antioch, Libanius, in his day the shining light of 
Greek eloquence. Libanius uses with masterly hand all the tricks of the 
trade, but is so destitute of ideas that mostly he is completely unreadable. 
Chrysostom has two things Libanius lacked, character and conviction—this 
is roughly true of all Christian writers of the third and fourth centuries com- 
pared with their pagan counterparts—and he has never ceased to be read 
with admiration and profit. He had his roots in the past, and was well 
acquainted with the works of his pagan predecessors—he calls his discourses 
by the traditional name ‘‘ Homilies ”—and the influence of the Diatribe is 
easily traced in his work. 

If we may venture on a criticism of these masters of Christian eloquence, 
itis that at times they indulge overmuch in rhetoric, and think of their hearers 
not so much as a congregation as an audience, which, at least in the case of 
the most eminent preachers they often were, being far more numerous than 
anything we are accustomed to; while, except in the case of Italy, it seems 
to have been usual for them to stand while the preacher sat. We note, too, 
that the custom of applause in church was prevalent ; Augustine confesses that 
he was not averse to it in moderation, and the story is told of Chrysostom 


‘delivering an eloquent protest against applause which fairly ‘“ brought down 


the house.” On the other hand we are told that some congregations were prone 
to walk out before the sermon, a reprehensible habit, against which St Caesarius 
of Arles adopted the drastic expedient of locking the doors. 

With Chrysostom the influence of the Diatribe may be said to end, and 
the history of the modern sermon to begin. With the gradual decline of 
learning, the art of preaching became increasingly formal and stereotyped, 
till with the twelfth-century renaissance an attempt was made to instil 
fresh life in it. Handbooks of preaching were multiplied, but the only feature 


1 Origen’s homilies (third century) are too exclusively exegetic to rank as normal 
sermons, and are little influenced by rhetoric. To my mind Origen’s style is appalling. 
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of interest is the growing use of the exemplum, which soon began to exceed 
all reasonable limits, so that the collections nominally intended for preachers 
became little more than story-books, some tales, e.g., Apollonius (Shakespeare’s 
Pericles) of Tyre, running to thirty or more pages—they are in fact our main 
source for the early history of the short story—though often still supplied with 
a perfunctory moral, e.g. the unedifying tale, in the Gesta Romanorum, of the 
owncr of a tree on which three successive wives had hanged themselves being 
asked by his neighbour for a cutting, has the following “moral”: ‘* Beloved, 
the Tree is the Cross of Christ. The Three Wives are pride, etc., ete. He 
who asked for the cutting is any good Christian.” 

But in spite of all, with the growing ignorance of the clergy, the custom of 
preaching died out, till in 1281 Archbishop Peckham had to insist ona minimum 
of four sermons a year. These were provided in the Quatuor Sermones, which 
continued to be printed, in the Liber Festivalis, till the time of Henry VIII. 
This state of things could not be remedied in a moment, and in the reformed 
English Church, the place of the Liber Festivalis was taken by the First Book 
of the Homilies, 1547, and the Second, 1563 (still specified in the Book of 
Common Prayer in the rubric after the Nicene Creed)—a mediocre production 
on the whole, though containing good things, like the sermon on Brawling 
and Contention, attributed with good reason to Latimer, by far the greatest 
preacher of the time, who unconsciously employs all that was best in the old 
Diatribe. Under Elizabeth the works of the Greek classics and Fathers 
began to circulate in England, and directly led to the golden age of the great 
English divines, from Hooker to Stillingfleet, which for the combination of 
eloquence, learning and piety has never been surpassed. To this no small 
contribution was made by Savile’s noble Eton edition of Chrysostom (1612), a 
glory alike of English scholarship and English typography, though it is sad 
to relate that Savile nearly ruined himself by it. All this eloquence, 
however, and all this learning had its drawback in the inordinate length of 
sermons, which up to the time of the Wesleys often lasted an hour or more. 

On the Continent there was a less happy state of affairs, perhaps due to 
the Jesuits and the cult of the baroque. France, owing to the genius of such 
men as Bossuet (a student of Tertullian and Chrysostom) and Bourdaloue 
was spared the worst, though we see traces of unctuosity and preciosity in 
lesser men—even in Fléchier and Massillon. But Greek scholarship in France 
was tainted with protestantism and Port-Royalism, and the inspiration of 
French eloquence was almost entirely Latin, In Germany, where civilisation 
was brought to a standstill by the Thirty Years War, and Spain, where the 
church lay under the dead hand of the Inquisition and the baneful literary 
influence of Gongorism, things were much worse ; what they could produce 
can be seen in Germany in the popular preacher, Abraham a Santa Clara, of 
whom a specimen—it can hardly be called a parody—appears in the address 
of the capuchin in Wallenstein’s Lager, and in Spain in the Fray Gerundio of 
Father de I’Isla (1758), which, though satire, is said to be hardly an exaggera- 
tion. It certainly earned for its author the bitter hatred of his fellow-Jesuits 
and particularly of the Capuchins, who felt themselves particularly aimed at. 


W. B. SEDGWiCK. 
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A REVIVAL OF RELIGION—IS IT POSSIBLE? 
R. D. MACLEOD. 


One of the most significant features of modern English life is the emptiness 
of our churches—a term which here should be understood to mean all places 
of Christian worship. Though the state still professes Christianity, only a 
tiny minority of its citizens support that profession—the vast majority, by 
shunning the Church services, implicitly disavow their attachment to that 
faith. What proportion of the population go to church cannot be stated 
with certainty, but ten per cent. would probably be an over-estimate. Put 
bluntly, England in spite of all pretensions to the contrary—the established 
Church, the spiritual peers, the ceremonial services on great national occasions 
and all the other trappings of religion—England, in spite of all this Christian 
show, has ceased to be a Christian country. 

It is true that this drift from Christianity is no new phenomenon. For 
long the spread of education and in particular the dissemination of scientific 
knowledge have been changing the attitude of people towards the super- 
natural and undermining their belief in Christian miracles and Christian 
dogmas. And though we have no gauge by which to measure accurately the 
duration or momentum of this transforming and disintegrating process, it 
may be safely said to have been at work for generations. 

It is true too that this decrease in the number of church-goers is not to be 
attributed entirely to a change in the religious convictions of the people. A 
contributory cause is their increased social independence. In the old days 
what took many parishioners to church was not love of Christian services, 


_ but fear of squire or parson. And with the removal of that fear every adult 


is now free to do as he pleases in the matter of religious observances, with the 
result that what we may call the conscript members of our congregations have 
disappeared. 

But while these considerations may modify our view of the speed and 
suddenness of the fall, they leave unaltered the indisputable fact that Chris- 
tianity is at a lower ebb in England than it has ever been before, and that 
the great bulk of the population profess no religion of any kind. 

Nor is there any likelihood of any turn in Christianity’s receding tide. 
Generally speaking, people who go to church at present do so because they 
were brought up that way ; and similarly in the future with few exceptions 
only those are likely to go to church who come from Christian homes. If it 
were equally true that all who come from Christian homes will remain 
Christians for life, no further diminution might be expected in the proportion 
of Christians to the community at large. But it is just because this principle 
does not hold good and because members are constantly leaving the Church 
that we are faced with the present situation. The Christian element therefore 
is likely to grow proportionately even smaller than it is at present. 

165 
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What then of the non-Christians ? Are we to hold that they are com- 
pletely irreligious ? Or that they have some kind of religion, even though 
they do not profess Christianity ? 

To answer these questions is not easy. For most people are reticent 
about religious matters, and give little or no indication of what their religious 
views are beyond the fact of going to church or staying away from it. If, 
however, we consider the general impression produced on us by those who 
disown Christianity, we shall probably come to the conclusion that in respect 
of their attitude towards religion they fall roughly into two classes, though 
there are innumerable variations. 

The first and much larger class appears to consist of people who not only 
are not attracted by Christianity, but are apathetic about religion altogether. 
Though such of the Bible as they know strikes them as childish, out of date 
and uninteresting, they have not subjected Christianity to close scrutiny, 
but keep away from church because they find the services, as far as they are 
acquainted with them, dull and meaningless. The failure of Christianity to 
appeal to them has left them with no consciousness of something missing, no 
desire to find something to take its place. They do not bother themselves 
about philosophy or ethics. Their neighbours’ standards are good enough 
for them. They seek no knowledge beyond the material world, they aspire 
to no ideal above the earthly sphere, in short they show no sign of any feeling 
that may be fairly called religious. 

But there is another non-Christian class of very different type, who are 
by no means apathetic about religion. About their outlook we have more 
definite information, for leading representatives of this class have placed 
their beliefs on record for the benefit of others. It is not on account of 
slackness or for superficial causes that these people remain outside the 
Christian fold. On the contrary there is probably nothing that many of them 
would like more than to be able to accept the Christian faith—in a way it 
makes life so easy. But having given Christian dogmas and the Bible their 
earnest consideration, they have been forced to the conclusion that what they 
are asked to believe is incredible and contrary to reason. Faith, which to 
devout Christians is such a virtue, is to them just wishful thinking ; and to 
live by it would be for them mere insincerity and cant. Such people, however, 
are not content with rejecting Christianity. They feel the need of some 
religion. They yearn to probe the ultimate reality, to know what lies behind 
the things they see, how the universe began, whether there is a god and what 
his nature is. They long to have revealed to them what should be their aim 
in life, what ideals they should strive for, what principles they should pursue. 
Some of them come to the conclusion that there is no god, others that there 
may be, others that there is. Those in the first category must be held to 
have no religion ; those in the third most certainly have a religion, but one 
without organisation. 

Thus the position may be summarised as follows: there is in England a 
comparatively small section of people who belong to an organised religious 
body—the Christian Church; another comparatively small section who 
belong to no organised religious body but whose members have each evolved 
a religion of his own; and the bulk of the population who have no religion 
at all whether organised or individual. 
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What is the significance of this? Can we face this state of affairs with 
equanimity ? Does it matter whether a man has any religion or not ? 

And if it does matter, should religion be organised? Or is it better left 
to individuals to work out for themselves ? 

First, does religion matter? Or, to put it another way, how does the 
man with religion, by which I mean belief in God, differ from the one without ? 

In the first place the two kinds of men regard the external world in different 
ways. The man with religion holds that science can give no full explanation 
of the universe ; that science explains how the laws of nature work but not 
how they came into being; and that whatever causes it may explain, it 
cannot explain the most important of all—the first. He holds that beyond 
the finite is the infinite, beyond the perceptible something or somebody that 
the human mind cannot grasp, beyond time and space something or somebody 
illimitable : and this something or this somebody he calls God. 

The man without religion on the other hand holds that the world can be 
fully explained by material causes and that there is no need to drag in an 
exterior force about which we know nothing. Belief in God, according to 
him, is mere superstition and a relic of the days when people had not yet 
discovered the scientific basis of natural phenomena. 

In such matters each individual is entitled to his own opinion; but of 
this there can be no doubt—on whether a man holds the one view or the 
other depends to a great extent his outlook on the world in general. 

Different too are the standards of conduct held by the two kinds of men. 
The religious man holds that there are absolute standards, based on the divine 
will. The irreligious man forms his own personal standards. What the 
standards of this latter kind amount to depends on the individual’s tempera- 
ment. At their highest they may be indistinguishable from those of the most 
religious-minded man. Yet, on the whole, standards that claim to be divine 
will inevitably be higher and, in particular, more altruistic than those that 
are drawn up by an individual for himself; and religious standards can 
certainly never sink so low as irreligious standards can. 

But, it may be argued, people who profess religion by no means always 
lead saintly lives. That is undoubtedly true ; for to have a high standard is 
one thing and to practise it another. It is so often easier for a man to do what 
he knows to be wrong than what he knows to be right ; and when that happens, 
high moral standards are not enough—strength of character is also required. 

How then do the religious man and the irreligious compare in this respect ? 
What moral force works in each? If the religious man were allowed to give 
his own answer, he would probably describe it as some actual power derived 
from God; and if he were a Christian, he would call it “ grace.” But to 
admit such a description here would be to beg the question and to assume 
God’s existence, whereas we have now to regard the matter from an entirely 
impartial point of view. For our present purpose then we must consider the 
religious man’s motive-power to be not anything actually derived from God, 
but the incentive provided by the belief in God and all that that implies. 
That belief works on him in a two-fold manner. On the one hand he is 
encouraged to persevere in doing right by the assurance that God is on his 
side and will grant him all the strength that he may require; and on the 
other he is deterred from doing wrong by fear of the divine displeasure. 
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The irreligious man may also have a powerful incentive to maintain high 
moral standards. It may be a passionate devotion to some high ideal such 
as the brotherhood of man. But that is the exception. Far more often the 
irreligious man has no real impulse to do the right, and it is only fear of being 
found out that keeps him from doing what is positively wrong. 

We are now then in a position to answer the question whether religion 
matters. The religious man, we find, looks more deeply than the irreligious 
man into the nature of the universe ; he has higher standards of conduct ; 
and he has a stronger incentive to do the right. Clearly then religion matters. 

Whether religion is also true is a matter for each individual to settle for 
himself. From the national point of view the important thing is that the 
issue should be laid fairly before the people. It should be made clear to them 
that a man may reject Christianity and yet be religious ; and they should be 
afforded every opportunity to develop their religious feelings, even though 
they may not be Christian. 

But if religion is a matter for the individual, is organisation necessary ? 

With regard to the bulk of the population, those whom we have classed as 
irreligious on account of apathy, the answer is obviously yes. For without 
organisation these people will remain just where they are. To make them 
religious-minded, they must be stimulated, interested, guided. And how 
can that be effected without organisation ? 

With regard to those non-Christians who are already religious-minded 
the answer is not so obvious. Yet here too the answer must be yes. For even 
people who have the capacity and enthusiasm to evolve their own religion 
will benefit from being members of a body and participating in a common 
purpose. They will receive guidance from the ideas and encouragement from 
the company of fellow-strivers. 

And there is another reason why our religion should be organised. There 
are occasions when the mation as a whole is stirred by some great emotion 
and seeks expression of it in a fitting manner. And what manner can be as 
fitting as through a religious service ? How else, in recent years for instance, 
could the nation have fittingly expressed its resolution to defeat the wrong, 
its joy at victory, its commemoration of the fallen? A feeling that won 
implicit recognition from the unusual crowds that thronged the churches on 
these occasions. 

And what a mockery and how pathetic that people should be unable to 
manifest their deepest feelings except in the guise of a creed in which they do 
not believe ! 

What then are the essentials of the new religion that I have in mind ? 

First, it must be broad. There must be room in it for all religious-minded 
people. It must therefore demand no acceptance of any dogma nor any 
belief in any sacred book. It will, in fact, hardly be a creed at all, but rather 
an attitude of life—the attitude of striving after truth and goodness. That 
is the vital attribute of every religious-minded man, and the only attribute 
common to them all. Nothing more than that will be required of the adherents 
to our new religion. 

This religion will have no quarrel with Christianity. It will recognise that 
Christianity is the true religion for those who find in it their spiritual satis- 
faction ; and it will welcome Christians and non-Christians alike. One thing, 
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however, it will not allow—that Christianity is the only true religion and that 
its acceptance is a necessary condition for everyone’s salvation. 

Next our religion must have a strong appeal. For it is no good providing 
room for all, if it is to be left unoccupied. But surely it should not be beyond 
the power of our reformers to arouse interest in a subject of such universal 
concern and such supreme importance. 

Reliance, however, must not be placed on the intrinsic interest alone— 
the appropriate presentation is also very necessary. Freshness and brightness 
must characterise the services. The ideas propounded at them must be 
stimulating and in touch with modern thought ; and they must be expressed 
in modern language. The form of service must not be stereotyped, but must 
vary with the circumstances and the type of congregation. Farther than 
that it is hard to go at present, but perhaps in place of a sermon there would 
be a talk followed by a free discussion ; in place of hymns new songs with 
appropriate words and tunes ; in place of prayers declarations by the congre- 
gation of self-dedication, enunciations of ideals or other kinds of spiritual 
expression. 

To give effect to these suggestions the first requisite would be to win 
popular support. A league perhaps would have to be inaugurated—a league, 
say, “for broadening and revivifying religion.” Branches would be formed 
and the ideas gradually propagated ; until at length the movement assumed 
nation-wide proportions. Leaders of free thought we already have, but they 
have so far done little to influence the general public, and have been more 
concerned with attacking Christianity than establishing a positive religion in 
its place. ' 

Nor need the movement end with England. With the United Nations 
Organisation we have provision for international politics, international 
economics, international culture. Why not international religion too ? 

Surely there is something wanting when there is no kind of religious 
service in which the United Nations can take part together, so that this great 
enterprise could be inaugurated with nothing more inspiring than a formal 


‘meeting. Is our organisation not in danger of being without a soul ? 


An idle dream, you say? I wonder ? 
R. D. MACLEOD. 


ETCHINGHAM, SUSSEX. 
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1947. 


Tue Hispert Journat has a personal association with an event of 1847 that 
is primarily of domestic interest. On July 19, Robert Hibbert executed a 
deed bequeathing property the income from which was to be applied by 
trustees, on the death of the testator’s widow, 


**in such manner as they shall from time to time deem most conducive 
to the spread of Christianity in its most simple and intelligible form, and 
to the unfettered exercise of the right of private judgement in matters 
of religion.” 


There was less of the “‘ unfettered exercise of the right of private judge- 
ment ”’ then than now. On the Continent the repressive policy of Metternich 
had set the standard and Europe, in consequence, was seething with unrest 
in that year of grace 1847. When the storm broke in the following year 
it spread to Britain in the comparatively peaceful guise of Chartism. There 
were signs in 1847, however, that a new spirit was abroad. The desire for a 
** new deal” was apparent in the colonial policy of the Government, whose 
appointment of Elgin as Governor-General of Canada had been an earnest of 
its wish to transform the Empire into a commonwealth of nations. Few 
could then have visualised, however, that the year’s outstanding portent for 
the future—whether for good or ill—was the promulgation by Marx and 
Engels of the famous “ Communist Manifesto.” 

There was ample justification for pessimism in the events of 1847, The 
collapse of the hitherto ubiquitous potato in Ireland had caused a disaster 
of a magnitude comparable to any in history, and death and emigration were 
running a hideous race in emptying the country. A nation obsessed with the 
conviction that government interference with natural processes was some- 
thing immoral was handicapped in dealing with a tragedy so vast as that of 
Ireland. Although such men as Thomas Guthrie (whose Plea for Ragged 
Schools was published that year), and such women as Caroline Chisholm (who 
won a valiant fight with the Government on behalf of unbefriended women 
colonists in Australia), were merely voices crying in the wilderness, there 
was a first successful challenge in 1847 to the sacred doctrine of laissez-faire 
in the passing of the Ten Hours Act. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Cry of the 
Children had been answered, and the great work of Shaftesbury (then Lord 
Ashley) was accomplished, despite the opposition of such reformers as 
Cobden and Bright, to whom freedom was a sacred symbol, against which 
protection of women and “ young persons ”’ in factories was as dangerous 
as the protection of agriculture, which they’ had just succeeded in 
abolishing. 

The great railway mania had passed its peak, and a sequel was a serious 
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commercial panic in 1847. The suspension of the Bank Charter Act could 
not prevent the failure of great financial houses, and losses were computed 
at £30 millions. In August the minority government of Lord John Russell 
(formed after the defeat of Peel, following the repeal of the Corn Laws in the 
previous year) strengthened its position in the House of Commons by a 
General Election, but not sufficiently to prevent stalemate had not the bit- 
terness of the division in the Conservative ranks as a result of Peel’s anti- 
protectionist policy been such that Russell could rely confidently on the 
support of Peel and his followers. Lord George Bentinck resigned his leader- 
ship of the Protectionists at the end of the year, and Disraeli, although still 
subordinate to Stanley, was rapidly consolidating his position in the Pro- 
tectionist Party. 

The Government was strengthened—or handicapped—by the presence of 
Palmerston at the Foreign Office, and the antipathy that existed between 
“Pam ” and his French counterpart, Guizot, brought the two nations to the 
verge of war. The Administration had sustained one important casualty 
at the polls. An indiscreet reference by Macaulay (who was then Paymaster- 
General of the Forces) to “ the bray of Exeter Hall” cost him his seat at 
Edinburgh. 

There was conflict (scarcely less bitter than the wrangling of the nations) 

in the Church of England, which still reeled from the defection of Newman. 
Russell offered Dr Hampden the see of Hereford, and the sequel was one of 
those causes célébres that rocked the Anglican Church last century. Thirteen 
bishops presented an address of remonstrance to the Premier. Another shock 
was to come. In November Lord Chancellor Cottenham presented George 
Cornelius Gorham to the vicarage of Brampford Speke—but his orthodoxy 
was challenged by the Bishop of Exeter. It was the beginning of a dispute 
which was ended, nearly three years later, by the famous ‘‘ Gorham 
Judgement,” by which time animosities, recriminations, and secessions, had 
dealt a crippling blow to the Anglican body. 
_ The story of 1847 was not, however, solely one of political and religious 
disputes. Queen Victoria (although taking part in the Hampden controversy, 
and even suggesting that the Bishop of Exeter might be prosecuted) was 
writing rapturously of Jenny Lind, whose sensational début in London that 
year gave her a prominence challenged only by “‘ Rajah ’” Brooke, who was 
“lionised ” on his visit to England. Meanwhile a new star of literature had 
arisen. While Mrs Browning was honeymooning under the sunny Italian 
skies (and publishing privately her Sonnets from the Portuguese) three girls 
whose resemblance to her was restricted to delicate health and literary genius 
found inspiration on the bleaker Yorkshire moors. The Brontés were then, 
of course, the “ Bells,” and of masculine gender for the nonce. ‘ Ellis’s ” 
Wuthering Heights and “‘ Acton’s ” Agnes Grey had already been accepted, but 
“ Currer’s ” Jane Eyre, accepted last, was published first of the trio, and was 
the sensation of the literary world that year. 

The achievements of a preceding age always seem amazing to a people 
accustomed to praising every century but their own in literature as well as 
in politics. But even allowing for this spirit of ancestor worship the literary 
productivity of 1847 must be regarded as remarkable. The town which was 
talking of Jane Eyre saw also the first numbers of Vanity Fair; and wept 
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at the fate of Paul Dombey while his creator was wrestling with the problem 
of Edith Dombey. It was also the year of Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, 
Tennyson’s Princess, Disraeli’s Tancred, Longfellow’s Evangeline, Prescott’s 
Conquest of Peru, and publications by many others ‘whose fame has stood the 
test of time. 

In addition to her cultural output Britain was leading the world in a rapid 
development of “ industrialisation.” Such great works as the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge, the Conway Bridge, Portland Roads, and the breakwaters 
of Alderney and Holyhead were begun or planned that year. The problem 
of urban sanitation was tackled. The discovery of a spring of petroleum in 
Derbyshire inspired James Young to the work which resulted in the first 
manufacture of paraffin. , 

William Morton, of Boston (Mass.), had already introduced ether into 
surgical practice, and in 1847 (Sir) John Tomes administered it in the 
Middlesex Hospital, both in teeth extraction and in general surgery. On 
November 4 that famous physician (Sir) James Young Simpson and his 
assistants made the first inhalation of chloroform—but although its efficacy 
was immediately proved there followed an uphill battle to convince Victorian 
England that it was not injurious either to health or morals. 

America was progressing rapidly into adolescence, although the principal 
item of news in 1847 was that a trio of prospective Presidents were dis- 
tinguishing themselves in the campaign against Mexico. One future President, 
who was making his first appearance in Congress that year, opposed the 
Mexican War. He was a raw-boned, unpolished backwoodsman from Illinois 
—but there were critics who could already discern the possibilities of future 
greatness in Abraham Lincoln. 

There were others in the United States who were little concerned with 
the Mexican War. During the year Mormon wagons rolled westwards on the 
great trek which ended in Utah where, in the same year, Salt Lake City was 
founded. 

On February 8, 1847, the voice of Daniel O’Connell, the hero of Ireland, 
was heard for the last time in the House of Commons. It was the voice of a 
dying man but although feeble, it was still eloquent, and the House was 
stirred by the passionate appeal to “‘ save Ireland.” ‘ She is in your hands,” 
said O’Connell. ‘If you do not save her, she cannot save herself.” On 
May 15 “the Liberator” was dead—and all Ireland forgot for a moment 
the misery of starvation while mourning the lost leader. 

None played a greater part in the founding of the Free Church of Scotland 
than its first Moderator, Thomas Chalmers, who died fifteen days after 
O’Connell. Chalmers it was who led the secession, and laid the basis of finan- 
cial stability by his scheme for a contribution of one penny per week from 
every member. Such was his eloquence that when he preached in London 
Wilberforce wrote: ‘‘ All the world wild about Chalmers.” Even Canning 
was “* quite melted into tears.” 

In April, 1847, Elijah (the first performance of which had been conducted 
by Mendelssohn in person at Birmingham in the previous August) was pre- 
sented in its perfected form at Exeter Hall. In the same month Mendelssohn 
played Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto at the Philharmonic, and early 
in May played some of Pach’s organ works. They were his last public per- 
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formances. On November 4—burnt out by the fire of his own energy—he 
died, at Leipzig, at the age of thirty-eight. 

The Royal National Lifeboat Institution is a memorial to Sir William 
Hillary, who died on January 5 a century ago. Hillary was one of those men 
—William Willett, John Howard, Clarkson, Plimsoll, and John Pounds are 
other obvious examples—who have devoted their lives to a single humani- 
tarian objective. From the time that he settled in the Isle of Man, and became 
an eye-witness of the appalling loss of life through shipwreck, the saving of 
life at sea became his overriding motive, and in 1824 the ‘“ Royal National 
Institution for the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck ” (as the R.N.L.I. 
was first called) was the successful culmination of his efforts. 

The monument of John Walter, who died on July 28, 1847, is The Times, 
for although that journal had been founded by his father, it was “ J.W. II” 
who made it the international force that it has ever since remained. He was, 
described by Northcliffe as “‘ the real inventor of modern English journalism.” 
It was Edward Sterling (who died on September 3 in the same year) who, 
however, shared with Barnes the credit for securing for The Times its once 
famous nickname of ‘‘ The Thunderer.” (Incidentally, Moberly Bell, who 
revitalised The Times when it showed signs of decline in the early part of the 
present century, was born on April 2, 1847.) 

Not for many years afterwards was it known that Sir John Franklin 
(whose statue in Waterloo Place credits him with the discovery of the North- 
West Passage) had died on June 11, 1847. The Erebus and Terror had sailed 
for the Arctic under his command two years previously, and as the months 
of 1847 passed without news of him anxiety reached a height which has never 
been exceeded in the history of exploration, and which led to that amazing 
series of search expeditions. Tennyson (his nephew by marriage) wrote on 
Franklin’s monument in Westminster Abbey the epitaph : 

** Not here! the white North hath thy bones, and thou 
Heroic sailor soul, 
Art passing on thy happier voyage now 
Towards no earthly Pole.”’ 

Yet none, perhaps, of the celebrities who died in 1847 has a more enduring 
memorial than Henry Francis Lyte (November 20), for the hymn Abide with 
me has acquired immortality while many an epic has been forgotten. 

The births of 1847 allow historical evidence to be supplemented by personal 
knowledge, for many of the celebrities born that year will be readily remem- 
bered even by those still young. Such, for example, is Thomas Alva Edison 
(February 11) to whom Henry Ford paid tribute in the words: ‘‘ The more 
I have seen of him the greater he has appeared to me—both as a servant of 
humanity, and as a man.” The inventive genius of Edison covered a wider 
field than that of Alexander Graham Bell (March 3) to whom, however, we 
owe that disturber of peace and bringer of relief, the telephone. Pure science 
owes more to Sir Edwin Ray Lankester (May 15). Among famous women 
born in 1847 were that oddly assorted trio, Flora Annie Steel (April 2), 
Millicent Fawcett (June 11), and Annie Besant (October 1). 

The greatest of the politicians born that year was Archibald Philip Prim- 
rose, fifth Earl of Rosebery (May 7), who would probably not have achieved 
his ambition of the Premiership, however, but for Queen Victoria’s dislike 
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of Harcourt. Mention of Queen Victoria recalls Sir Thomas Brock (March 1), 
sculptor of the great Victoria Memorial in the Mall. To theology, 1847 gave 
Henry Scott Holland (January 27), Frederick Brotherton Meyer (April 8), 
and Prebendary Wilson Carlile (January 14). There were born also those idols 
of Germany and Japan respectively, Paul von Hindenburg (October 1), and 
Count Heihachiro Togo (December); and those famous ship-builders, Vis- 
count Pirrie (May 31) and Lord Runciman (July 6). Amongst a heterogeneous 
group of notabilities were : George Robert Sims (September 2), who will always 
be better remembered as “‘ Dagonet ” ; Edward Cecil Guinness, first Ear] of 
Iveagh (November 10), whose donation of Ken Wood to England was only 
- exceeded by his generosity to Ireland in the famous Dublin benefactions ; 
John Chard, V.C. (December 21), who thrilled the Empire by the heroic 
defence of Rorke’s Drift in the Zulu War ; George Grossmith (December 9), 
prince of Victorian entertainers ; Sir John Kirk (June 10), presiding genius 
of the Ragged School Union; the eleventh Lord Kinnaird, who was both 
President of the Y.M.C.A. and of the Football Association (a tribute to his 
dual réle of prominent evangelical and international footballer) ; and James 
Hannington (September 8), who is almost forgotten to-day, but whose tragic 
death in Uganda in 1885 shocked the world. 

The brilliant naval victories of Cape Finisterre and Ushant in 1747 
redeemed Cumberland’s failure on land. An Act of Indemnity that year 
was a more pleasing aftermath of the “* ’45 ” than the execution, on April 9, 
of the crafty Simon Fraser, eleventh Lord Lovat, whose intrepidity and wit 
on the occasion were, perhaps, the finest episode in a life of intrigue and 
double-dealing. He said once that if Kouli Khan had landed in Britain he 
thought “‘ that would have justified him to have joined him with his clan, 
and he would have done it.” Kouli Khan himself (better known as Nadir 
Shah), also died a violent death in 1747, being assassinated on June 20. 
The great Koh-i-Nur dianiond, which he had obtained by the famous ruse of 
suggesting an exchange of turbans with the wretched Mogul emperor (in 
whose headgear its scintillation aroused the cupidity of his conqueror) thus 
found a new owner. On November 17 that year died Le Sage, author of 
Gil Blas ; and on February 8, Thomas Chubb, the deist. 

Wesley and Whitefield were then exerting that extraordinary influence 
that transformed the lives of thousands of British people to a greater degree 
than the work of George Fox a century earlier, or that of the Tractarians a 
century later. Samuel Johnson, battling grimly with poverty and a world 
indifferent to his struggles, planned and began his Dictionary in 1747 ; and his 
friend, Edward Cave, was compelled to ask for mercy, on his knees, from a 
Parliament he had offended by printing accounts of the Lovat trial. 

John Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury, died on October 10, 1747, and 
the Primacy was refused by that great divine, Joseph (‘‘ Analogy *’) Butler, 
on the grounds, it is said, that it was too late for him to try to support a 
falling church! It was the year of Handel’s Judas Maccabaeus, Hogarth’s 
Industry and Idleness, Gray’s Ode on the Death of a Favourite Cat, the first 
volumes of Samuel Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, Horace Walpole’s move to 
Strawberry Hill, the marriage of Fielding (who was then writing T'om Jones) 
and Smollett, and of Voltaire’s expulsion from Court (not for the first time). 
Tt was the year, moreover, in which Clive exchanged the pen for the sword, 
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and Swedenborg science for mysticism. And it was in 1747 that a provi- 
dential shower of rain at a race meeting introduced the third Earl of Bute to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, and led him eventually to the Premiership. 

The French Revolution is recalled by the bicentenary, in June, of the 
birth of Fouquier-Tinville, the public prosecutor in the “* Reign of Terror ” ; 
and by that (on April 13) of the famous “ Philippe Egalité ” (Louis Philippe, 


' Duke of Orléans), Thomas Scott, the bible commentator, was born on 


February 4, 1747; John Paul Jones, one of the most daring of naval adven- 
turers, on July 6; and Johann Elert Bode, who was responsible for the 
remarkable ‘* Bode’s Law ” (which defined planetary distances), in January. 

The year 1647 is a memorable one to the Society of Friends for George 
Fox’s Journal testifies that it was in that year that “‘ Christ gave me his 
light to believe in ; he gave me hope, which he himself revealed in me, and he 
gave me His Spirit and grace, which I found sufficient in the deeps and in 
weakness.”” It was in that year that Fox began openly to preach. It was 
also the year of the “sale”? of Charles I to Parliament by the Scottish 
army, but already there was dissension in the ranks of the victors in the Civil 
War, with the dual struggle between Commons and Army and Presbyterians 
and Independents beginning. 

There is a striking affinity between the careers of those great Italian 
patriots, Masaniello and Rienzi. Masaniello was assassinated on July 16, 
1647, after his brief but amazing leadership of the Neapolitans against their 
Spanish oppressors. Just 300 years earlier Rienzi, “‘ the last of the Tribunes,”’ 
was the hero of a similarly short-lived attempt to free Italy’s greatest city— 
but Rienzi, unlike Masaniello, survived the episode. It is a coincidence that 
Fieschi, hero of an attempt to seize a third Italian city—-Genoa—failed in 
that attempt only by reason of his accidental death, on January 2, 1547, in 
the moment of victory. 

Phineas Pett, whose Sovereign of the Seas was a landmark in naval con- 
struction, died in August, 1647—in the same month that the infamous 


_ “ witch-finder,” Matthew Hopkins, when subjected to. his own test for witch- 


spotting (the ordeal by water) swam where an innocent man would have 
sank, and was promptly hanged! Sir Ferdinando Gorges, who founded 
Maine, and has been truly described as the ‘‘ Father of English Colonisation 
in America,”’ also died in 1647: as also Evangelista Torricelli, discoverer of 
the principle of the barometer. 

The claims of Denis Papin to be the inventor of the steam engine, and of 
steam navigation, have been admitted only by the French, but it is acknow- 
ledged that he was the inventor of the condensing pump and the steam 
digester. He was born on August 22, 1647; and his fellow-countryman, 
Pierre Bayle, pioneer of scepticism, was born on November 18 that year. 
Among others born in 1647 were those prominent members of a dissolute 
Restoration—John Wilmot, second Earl of Rochester (April 10), whose 
abilities were almost equal to his debauchery ; and the beautiful but insipid 
Frances Teresa Stuart, Duchess of Richmond and Lennox (July 8), known to 
posterity as “‘ La Belle Stuart,”’ and as the prototype of Britannia. 

Whereas on the Continent Charles V crushed the Protestant League at 
the Battle of Mihlberg, in 1547, the Reformation began in England, with the 
accession of Edward VI—and the concession of the right of the clergy to 
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marry, and the defeat of the Scots at Pinkie, followed. A necessary prelude 
to Edward’s accession was, of course, the death of his father, Henry VIII 
(on January 28). Although Henry was not the demi-god depicted in Froude’s 
glowing portrayal of “the majestic lord who broke the bonds of Rome,” 
neither was he merely the cruel libertine of popular belief. Incontestably he 
was one of the founders of England’s greatness. His equally colourful rival, 
Francis I of France, died two months later, and whereas Henry was succeeded 
by the innocuous and short-lived Edward, the death of Francis began the 
forty years’ reign (albeit by proxy) of the ruthless Catherine de Medici. In 
the same year Ivan the Terrible became first Tsar of Muscovy. Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey (who, like Rochester, was a poet as well as a courtier) 
was executed a week before Henry’s death; and on December 2 that year 
Hernando Cortés, conqueror of Mexico, ended his spectacular career. 

None of the names in the year’s quatercentenaries exceeds in interest, 
however, that of Cervantes, the immortal author of Don Quixote, who was 
born in October, 1547. On September 14 in the same year was born Jan van 
Oldenbarneveldt, Dutch patriot. Those who take a melancholy pleasure in 
recalling the cheapness of commodities in bygone days may like to be reminded 
that in 1547 four loaves were sold for a penny, and a cask of beer for sixpence ! 

On February 28, 1447, Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (the “ Good Duke 
Humphrey ”’), whose memory lives as a benefactor of Oxford University, 
died. He was followed, on April 11, by that great ecclesiastical statesman, 
Cardinal Beaufort. It was in that year that Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
was founded. 

When the year 1847 opened an English army was investing Calais, and the 
Straits of Dover were white with the sails of the blockading fleet. On August 4 
the town surrendered, and there followed the moving incident—one of the 
few picturesque stories of history which the remorseless exposure of modern 
research has left to us—when Queen Philippa begged for the lives of the six 
burghers whom the anger of the king had condemned to death. 

In 1147 the Second Crusade, inspired by the instructed eloquence of St 
Bernard of Clairvaux, began under Louis VII of France and the Emperor 
Conrad III—and ended in an inglorious fiasco. A final name in a review of 
the °47’s of the Christian era is that of St John Chrysostom, the “ golden- 
mouthed ” patriarch, who is believed to have been born in the year 347, 
and has been described as the great orator of the Church—the champion of 
the Gospel, and the idol of the people. 

G. J. S. KING. 


Nortu LANCING, 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


S. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. PuriLtosopnuy. 


Ir is on record that Hermann Lotze—in view of the vast literature of Erkenntniss- 
theorie in Germany in the last century—observed : ‘‘ The perpetual sharpening 
of the knife becomes tiresome when there is nothing to cut with it.” If he were 
living now, he would very probably make the same observation with added emphasis, 
in view of the attention given to the development of symbolic methods at the 
present time. Three of the articles in the last number of Mind are examples of this, 
in various ways. We venture to hope that the ability and energy displayed in all 
work of this kind will be maintained and increased, because in that way its essential 
hollowness will at length be revealed in the reduction of thought and language to 
impalpable particles of logical ‘“‘ dust.”” In the remaining article in the same 
number of Mind, Mr A. H. Basson, in an essay on ‘‘ The Existence of Material 
Objects,” argues effectively that the philosophers who deny that we know the 
existence of material objects employ arguments which are either irrelevant or 
fallacious: ‘*‘ Not only does the doubt of material facts rest on the certainty of 
some others, but also doubt of the sufficiency of evidence likewise rests on certainty 
of the sufficiency of other evidence. Hence we can know, really know, matters of 
fact, and that material objects . . . do really exist.”” As sometimes happens, in 
Mind, the “ Critical Notices ’’ are more interesting than the articles. We can only 
refer to Mr J. R. Jones’ reply to the contention of Dr A. A. Luce in his book on 
Berkeley’s Immaterialism that ‘* Berkeley’s Immaterialism ” is sound common 
sense: ‘* It seems to me that on Berkeley’s presuppositions the only réle God can 
have is that of generating private ideas telepathically in the minds of finite perci- 


‘ pients. The private worlds thus generated will be independent of our volitions and 


therefore objective in point of origin, but not objective in point of sensible content, 
All sensible content can exist only in the particular mind which perceives it. What 
Berkeley’s ‘ Immaterialism’ must imply is not that ‘things’ are in some sense 
always there, waiting to be perceived by us, but the God is always there, waiting to 
‘excite’ in us ideas which, before this happens, are just nowhere. But is this 
‘common sense’?” It is not irrelevant to add that the very conception of 
‘material objects ’’ in the sense in which Berkeley criticised it has simply dropped 
out of recent physical science. The quarterly journal published under 
the auspices of the British Institute of Philosophy maintains its high standard of 
general interest. The Institute was founded twenty-one years ago, to serve as a 
link between philosophy and the everyday world. The last number of Philosophy 
(the journal of the Institute) contains a lengthy but instructive Essay on Descartes 
and Leibniz in 1946, “* on their 350th and 300th birthdays.” He concludes: “* The 
conflict between liberty and security not only shakes the foundations of certain 
epochs, but in ever-changing forms is inherent in the structure of civilisation itself, 
Whether it appears in the form of an antagonism between . . . a secure road to 
salvation and the free choice of such a road, of an alternative between political 
security and liberty, or—and this is its present-day incarnation—as a conflict 
between freedom of enterprise and economic security ; all these antitheses are only 
177 
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embodiments of one and the same intrinsic imperfection of any historic civilisation 
and the ineluctable limitations of human nature. But in whatever form the tension 
may manifest itself, it can only be allayed by one of two means: by brute force 
used in the service of one of the two alternative aims to suppress the other, or (the 
solution offered by Leibniz) by submitting any conflict to arbitration by the twin 
principles of Reason and Justice ’’—if there were any chance of the world at large 
heeding the advice of an interpreter of Reason and Justice. In the same number of 
Philosophy Professor G. C. Field has a frank and (we believe) entirely just review 
of Dr K. R. Popper’s elaborate work The Open Society and iis Enemies. By an 
‘** Open Society ” he seems to mean a Society based on reasonable equality, freedom 
and democracy, and the book is in the main devoted to a criticism of thinkers and 
movements which stand in opposition to development in that direction—Plato in 
ancient times and Marx in the nineteenth century. In his approach to Marx the 
author endeavours to achieve a sympathetic understanding of him before criticis- 
ing; and the result of this manner of approach is ‘‘ that when he does come to 
criticise Marx his criticisms are in general irrefutable.” But in the case of Plato, 
there is no attempt at sympathetic understanding or discrimination. ‘‘ Every- 
thing,” as Professor Field observes ‘‘ is to be interpreted so as to show Plato’s 
views in the worst light ; not only are his general doctrines discussed in that spirit, 
but the Dialogues are combed for individual passages or even sentences which will 
strengthen the case for the prosecution. . . . Quite casual remarks are taken out 
of their context and given an entirely disproportionate importance, if they can be 
interpreted unfavourably. Other remarks which might have served to modify 
this interpretation are generally ignored ; or, if they are quoted, they are explained 
away or dismissed as evidence of Plato’s inconsistency or even of his dishonesty. 
In a considerable number of cases Dr Popper’s interpretations are obviously 
debatable, and often, in my judgement, plainly false and even fantastic” (1. c., 
p. 264). And, in general, Dr Popper misrepresents the whole political character 
of the developments of the period by trying to force them all on to one side or the 
other of the single issue between “‘ Open ”’ and ‘“* Closed ” Societies. The only line 
of reasonable criticism under all this, is that Plato lays too much stress on duty 
towards the community as compared with morality between individuals ; but it is 
false to say that he ignores morality between individuals and makes the interests 
even of the best State the sole standard of right. In this connection, 
special importance attaches to Sir Ernest Barker’s edition of The Politics of Aristotle 
(translated with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices : Oxford University Press). 
The book is ‘* intended to meet the needs of students of modern history, philosophy, 
and economics.” who “ need a version which is couched in modern style (such as 
a writer would use to-day in treating of politics) and furnished with appropriate 
‘helps to study ’ which will bring its substance home to modern minds.” In this 
aim Sir Ernest has unquestionably succeeded, and succeeded well. In view of the 
criticisms of Plato contained in Aristotle’s work, it is well to bear in mind that 
Aristotle was a pupil of Plato, and Plato of Socrates; and that Aristotle had in 
view not only the teaching of Plato, but ideas current among professed disciples of 
Plato who exaggerated the master’s doctrine. The British Institute ‘has 
published in pamphlet form four Addresses given at the Royal Society, to com- 
memorate the twenty-first anniversary of the Institute, by the Rt Hon. Viscount 
Samuel (President) and Professors A. V. Hill, Leonard Hodgson, and E. R. Dodds. 
Lord Samuel indicates the most urgent task of to-day, the task of countering what 
has been called ‘“‘ the revolt from Reason” which has done such immeasurable 
harm to this twentieth century ; and he expresses the hope that ‘* Philosophy 
in this and other countries, condescending to be comprehensible, inspired hy a 
Socratic sense of mission, linking hands with religion, science, and scholarship, 
may yet renew her great days, teaching the teachers of the people and leading the 
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leaders.”” The key-note of Professor Hill’s Address is that “In the long term, 
there can be no international control and no international co-operation which does 
not presuppose an international community of knowledge.’ Professor Hodgson— 
explaining that ‘* the Christian creed ”’ is founded on a series of events in the history 
of the world, those events which form the history of Israel from the call of Abraham, 
leading up to the incarnation, ministry, crucifixion, resurrection and ascension of 
Jesus Christ—-affirms his conviction that ‘‘ the Christian creed gives us the true 
view of the universe and the most secure foundation for moral and intellectual 
leadership,”’ but ‘‘ the price of this faith is continual readiness to bring the deliver- 
ances of theological study to the test of philosophical criticism.” If the foundation 
is ‘* a certain series of historical events,’’ this involves also a reference to historical 
criticism, and to the question why the oflicial guardians of ‘* the Christian creed ” 
have not given to the world a much more definite and consistent ‘* moral and intel- 
lectual leadership.”’ Professor Dodds treats the question in special connection with 
the position and problems of the Universities. This, together with kindred topics 
of special interest, we must reserve for future comment. 


II. THeEo.oey. 


In the last number of the Journal of Theological Studies Professor T. W. Manson, 
in the course of a justly appreciative review of Dr E. G. Selwyn’s great work on 
“The First Epistle of Peter,’”’ gives a very interesting statement of the question, 
how to account for the similarities in language, ideas, and even sequence of ideas, 
which are to be found in the books of the New Testament. In the case of the New 
Testament, there are three lines of possible explanation. (1) In the broadest and 
most general way, similarities of thought, and even of expression, may be due simply 
to the fact that the two writers hold the same essential faith, sharing in the same 
worship and following the same way of life. (2) It may be that both parties draw 
on a common source which has achieved a relatively stable formation, oral or written 
(so similarities between Matthew and Luke are explained by their use of the common 
sources Mark and ‘“ Q.’’). (8) Similarity may indicate that one of the documents 
depends, directly or indirectly, upon the other. In the past the tendency has been 
to prefer the third of these lines of explanation to the others. But there is now a 
growing inclination to recognise that the matter is not so simple ; more is required 


‘than to count words and to draw up siatistical tables or to set out verbal similari- 


ties in parallel columns. Insight and judgement and common sense are needed. 
Dr Selwyn refers to a striking modern example of the same kind of question. In 
the course of a speech made in July, 1938, Mr Neville Chamberlain said that 
“ although it is good to have a giant’s strength, it is tyrannous to use it like a giant.” 
The statement, in almost exactly the same words, occurs in speeches by Canning in 
1828 and 1826. Mr Chamberlain afterwards stated that he had no knowledge of 
Canning’s speeches and that his words were his own: “ they indicate simply the 
continuity of English thought in somewhat similar circumstances after an interval 
of more than a hundred years.” In fact, the words occur in Measure for Measure 
(II. ii. 107-109) ; and there is no psychological difficulty in regarding them as the 
product of an unconscious recollection of Shakespeare in Mr Chamberlain’s mind. 
In such a case, the similarity is accounted for by the first and second of the possible 
lines of explanation. mentioned above. The Congregational Quarterly 
maintains its sub-title as ‘‘ A Review of Religious Life and Thought ” with an appeal 
by no means limited to the Denomination which is responsible for its production. 
In the last number, Mr A. Victor Murray states some questions on which, he 
believes, the ‘* Future of the Free Churches ” will depend : ‘* Will the Quakers go 
through the agony of giving up their liberty of theological expression that they may 
make union with Presbyterians easier ? Will the Baptists cease to insist on their 
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dogma of believers’ Baptism that they may come into line with other Churches ? 
Will the Presbyterians relax their ordered system to allow co-operation with Con- 
gregationalists ? . . . Will the Churches amalgamate their Colleges and have their 
ministers trained together, and will their Missionary Societies come together in a 
joint Board to plan a joint strategy under unified control?” We are not quite 
sure whether the writer appreciates the importance of the difference between an 
undenominational and an interdenominational Church ; and it may be asked whether 
such an almost indiscriminate “* pooling ” of all kinds of human and other resources 
is really the “ right way.” The last number which has come to hand of 
The Harvard Theological Review contains, as its primary article, a valuable essay 
by Mr R. H. Bainton on ‘* The Early Church and War.” His purpose is not to 
state a doctrinal conclusion, but to assemble the most important facts and state- 
ments on which a just and reasonable judgement may be based. The Church recog- 
nised different ethical levels. There was no general conclusion that it was impossible 
for a Christian, while remaining a Christian, to engage in war, and in general no 
well-grounded solution was ever found. 

We have received from Madrid the last (the fourth) number of Pensamentio, a 
quarterly review of ‘‘ Philosophical Investigation and Information.” It is con- 
ducted by a Committee representative of the Jesuit Order, and appeals to “ the 
Iberian Peninsula and Latin America.” Its outlook is by no means narrow. The 
article ‘‘ Del Determinismo clasico a la Indeterminacion cuantista ’ appears to be 
abreast of recent discussions on this question. The other principal articles are on 
Newmann [sic.], mainly informative, and on Suarez (a belated but not unworthy 
representative of medieval “ Scholasticism ”) with special reference to his “‘ Volen- 
tarism.”’ We observe that the Revue d@’ Histoire et de Philosophie Religieuses, 
conducted by the “‘ Faculty of Protestant Theology in the University of Strasburg,”’ 
has been able to resume publication. Its object is stated to be that of providing 
a field for the expression of the different tendencies of theological thinking at the 
present time. The increasing activity of religious and philosophical thought 
in Sweden is further illustrated by Dr Harald Eklund’s book Die Religiose Qualitét 
und die Sitilichkeit (published by the University of Abo). His fundamental line of 
thought will be familiar to.students of Martineau and Sorley in this country. It is a 
thoughtful and well-documented Essay. 

S. H. MELLONE. 


BRADFORD. 
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REVIEWS. 


Politics and Morals. By Benedetto Croce.—Allen and Unwin Ltd.—1946.— 
8s. 6d. net. 
States and Morals. By T. D. Weldon.—Murray.—1946.—9s. net. 


INSISTENCE on the need for exercise of the individual moral conscience in politics 
is fast becoming a prominent characteristic of political theory in our own times. 
Experience of amoral totalitarianism in all its forms, and the spectacle of the indi- 
vidual frustrated and helpless in the grip of collective organisation, have together 
forced this problem to the very forefront of political philosophy. In these two books, 
published during the past year, one by the distinguished Italian Liberal philosopher 
Benedetto Croce, the other by an Oxford Don who is a professional student of 
political theory, this characteristic is particularly striking. 

Croce, by his own behaviour under the Fascist régime in Italy and by the stature 
he has since assumed in Italian politics, has every right and qualification to write 
of this issue with deep understanding. Despite many differences between the 
Liberalism of Croce and Liberalism as it is known in English traditions, there is the 
fundamental similarity of belief in the sacred value of the individual personality. 
In the collection of essays now published and translated into English by Salvatore J. 
Castiglione, this belief constantly recurs. One quotation summarises it well : 


‘*The moral conscience requires that each man, upon resolving to act, 
descends to the depths of his own being and, with purity and humility of heart, 
asks questions of and listens to the voice which speaks to him and commands 
him ; and requires that he then follow with resolute and courageous spirit his 
own ‘ inner voice,’ whatever it may be, trusting in the Providence that directs 
human affairs.” 


Mr Weldon tackles the same issue on the level of practical politics and attempts 
to answer the penetrating question—“ is any theory of the State really compatible 
with the recognition of the supremacy of conscience which Protestant theory 
requires ?” Distinguishing between the mechanical and the organic theories of the 
State—the former typified by John Locke and Karl Marx, the latter by Rousseau 
and Hegel—he examines in detail which of these theories and their variations are 
logically compatible with the supremacy of the individual moral conscience. He 
demonstrates that the “ consent theory ” of Locke rests on the assumption that 
all individuals have a generally agreed code of moral behaviour, and that for the 
most part they act up to it. With one significant statement of Locke here quoted 
Croce would find himself in substantial agreement : 


“With the reading of history, I think the study of morality should be 
joined. . . . True politics I look on as a part of moral philosophy, which is 
nothing but the art of conducting men right in society, and supporting a 
community amongst its neighbours.” 


Mr Weldon demonstrates, too, the extent to which Marxist materialism is super- 
imposed on an ultimately similar faith in the moral conscience of humanity, or at 
least of the masses of mankind. ‘ When the moral consciousness of the masses,” 
wrote Engels, “‘ declare this, that, or.the other economic phenomenon to be wrong 
. . . this means that the phenomenon in question has already outlived its time. 
that new economic conditions have arisen, thanks to which the old ones have become 
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intolerable and must be swept away.”” That, as the author remarks, is not very good 
materialism ; but it is sound sense. 

The connection between conscience and political action in organic theories of 
the State as exemplified by Rousseau, Hegel and other exponents of the doctrine 
of the “ general will,” is different. Indeed, it is in peril of being totally submerged. 
Of Rousseau, Mr Weldon writes : “‘ He retains just too much private conscience to 
be satisfied with a genuine organic State, but not enough to claim for the individual 
the right to oppose majority decisions, unless he can prove, which is impossible, 
that he and not the majority is the true expression of the general will for the 
common good.” Croce in his essay on Rousseau regards the Contrat social as “* an 
extreme form of the school of natural law,” and emphasises that Rousseau’s quest, 
in his own words, was to find a form of association “in which each individual 
joins all others, yet obeys only himself and thus remains as free as before.” Hegel, 
on the other hand, as both authors point out, contended that the State ensured all 
the legitimate claims of human freedom, encompassed them within itself, and so 
left the individual no right to challenge its authority. By reason of being more 
completely organic, Hegelian theory leaves no room for individual conscience within 
the State but only, as Croce suggests, ‘‘ in the struggle, peace and renewed struggle 
between the individual States, in which each individual fulfils his duties and every 
moral man is moral, whatever the State of which he is a member and servant.”’ 

But these analytical criticisms of political theories of the past, in which both 
authors engage, must have more than merely historical curiosity as their impetus 
if they are to yield any consequences of value for the problems of our own times. If 
it be important to discover the implications of Marxism or Hegelianism, it can only 
be because these philosophies offer some insight into the eternal problems of the 
connection between human morals and human politics. Croce pleads for the 
‘* ethico-political ’’ study of history ; and for study of the history not only of the 
State, but also of “* the formation of moral institutions, in the broadest sense of the 
word, including religious institutions and revolutionary sects, sentiments, customs, 
fancies, and myths that are practical in tendency and content.” Military, economic 
and other branches of historical study are for him but facets of such ethico-political 
history, properly understood. Both authors criticise political theories of the past 
in such a quest for insight into the central and eternal problems of political morality : 
such problems, especially, as the interconnection between consent and coercion in 
political life. Thus Mr Weldon distinguishes between consent theories and force 
theories of politics, and draws out the long-range implications of each for the modern 
world. 

He contends that “‘ neither universal nor limited liberal democracy can produce 
a complete theory of the State except in relation to an express or implied system of 
morals.” Organic theories of politics include moral philosophy as a side-issue, or— 
like force theories when logically developed—exclude it altogether. But democratic 
theories, which hold that the State rests on consent, depend on moral philosophy ; 
and therein lies their eternal dilemma, for not all normal human beings, even in 
democracies, agree about the principles of moral philosophy. He suggests, too, a 
careful distinction between power and force : ‘‘ power is the control of force autho- 
rised by consent,” and if such a distinction be accepted the moral problem of political 
coercion is ‘‘ not whether force . . . is being employed, but whether it is being 
responsibly employed.” So, too, Croce holds that ‘in the field of politics, force 
and consent are correlative terms, and one does not exist without the other.” For 
him, there is no fundamental distinction between physical and moral force, and they 
‘** include the wisdom of the intellect no less than the strength of the arm.” For 
both, therefore, the moral quality of force in political life comes only from the 
responsibility and consent with which it is used ; and these, in turn, derive from the 
moral conscience of the individual. The conclusion which Mr Weldon draws from 
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this argument is that as democratic politics derive from moral philosophy they must 
be essentially empirical: for where politics have no roots in moral conscience 
democracy is impossible, and in the absence of a universally accepted moral philo- 
sophy political principles have only relative validity. Croce is concerned to dis- 
tinguish clearly between ‘the empirical science of politics,’ which seeks such 
political principles as operate through the institutional working of government, 
and political philosophy, which seeks to understand political values. He emphasises, 
with Aristotle, that ‘‘ not only the actions which turn towards the facts are practical, 
but even more practical are the contemplations and reflections which have their 
origin and end in themselves and which, by educating the mind, prepare for good 
deeds.” 

In these two books there is, then, much to stimulate thought and to clarify 
opinions about the problems of our time. Neither author does much to apply his 
theoretical conclusions in detail to contemporary problems; though in his final 
section headed “‘ Are ideological wars inevitable ? > Mr Weldon suggests valuable 
principles for finding a modus vivendi between States as fundamentally different as 
Russia, America and Great Britain. Of the two, his book is the more systematically 
constructed and lucidly written. Croce’s is more fragmentary and obscure, partly 
no doubt because of difficulties of translation. There is much in both to disagree 
with—especially Mr Weldon’s optimistic belief that fundamental differences of 
ideology can be in practice evaded, and Croce’s identification of social with political 
action. But in both there is a rich fund of thought and of thought-provoking 
discussion, and both deserve serious attention and close study. It is all the greater 
pity that neither has an index, which is indispensable for the study of such works. 


Davip THOMSON. 
SmpNEY SussEx COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





The Challenge of Democracy. By M. Alderton Pink.—Faber and Faber.—1946.— 
Pp. 118.—10s. 6d. 


THE argument of this book is plain, straightforward and readable. It says a good 
deal that is familiar, but the state of the world being what it is, it is important that 
these things should go on being said. There is to-day in addition to a popular 
rejection of institutional religion, a widespread doubt as to the validity of the 
democratic idea. ‘* We have still to prove,’ writes Mr Alderton Pink, ‘‘ that the 
democratic idea, which is the product of our national spirit in past centuries, has 
not spent its force, and that the institutions of democracy can be adapted to present 
needs and be given new life.”” This doubt about democracy does not arise from the 
nature of the idea itself, but from the fact that large numbers of people have ceased 
to believe in anything at all. Contrasting our present forms of doubt with those of 
the nineteenth century, Mr Pink draws attention to the difference between such 
doubters as George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, J. S. Mill and Huxley (who, while they 
threw overboard the religious dogmas of their day kept a firm hold on the ethical 
principles of the religion whose dogmas they rejected) and those of to-day. The 
progressively minded thinker of the last century filled up the religious vacuum with 
the secular religion of progress. To-day there is (outside the communist fraternity) 
no secular religion of progress. After two world wars it is as difficult to believe in 
“‘ the inevitable forward march of mankind to an earthly paradise as to believe in 
the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body. . . . Our primary political 
problem is not specially a problem of democracy : it is a problem confronting every 
society—confronting every individual: it is this problem of belief. . . .” This is 
well said, and it forms the central theme of Mr Alderton Pink’s argument. 

Those who argue that the final solution of our problem is a return to Christianity, 
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must face the objection that ‘*. . . the moral principles summed up in the idea of 
the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God are not the exclusive possession 
of the Christian. Institutional Christianity is distinguished from the other great 
religions by its intellectual system : and it must stand or fall by that. . . . In the 
mental climate of the twentieth century the Christian scheme of thought has become 
incredible.” Mr Alderton Pink very pertinently objects to the position taken by 
such writers as Mr Middleton Murry and Mr Sidney Dark, who argue that the 
impotence of the Churches is due to their failure to intervene effectively in social 
affairs. The rejection of institutional Christianity is made not on grounds of social 
blindness but because the Christian dogmas no longer appear to be true. Whether 
our generation is to be blamed or not for its unwillingness or its inability to see how 
much eternal truth there is within the symbolism of the dogmatic form, is a matter 
on which we need not formulate an opinion here. It is true that the Doctrine of the 
Trinity appears to have no special relevance to the latest discoveries in physical 
fission: but it is equally pertinent to observe that the latest physical discoveries 
do not seem to have any particular relevance to the spiritual life—or for that matter 
to life at all! 

Mr Alderton Pink states his own confession of faith when he says he believes that 
‘* if the world is to be made a better place [it] will be achieved by a steady adherence 
to the simple ethical rules derived from the religious experience of mankind. . . .” 
But this is to fall over backwards. Religious experience, experience of any kind, 
needs interpretation, and you cannot arrive at ethical conclusions by the inter- 
pretation of experience unless you have some philosophy of interpretation. And no 
philosophy of interpretation that is worth its salt can avoid such ultimate questions 
as the nature of man, his destiny, and his place in the universe; which, once 
admitted, opens the gates to those crystallisations of philosophy which men call 
dogmas (if they reject them) and truths (if they accept them). But Mr Pink 
retrieves this lapse from the logic of his argument when dealing with Russia as seen 
through the eyes of Professor Laski. He writes : ‘‘ More and more of us are coming to 
see . . . that the pursuit of material improvement is justified only in so far as it 
tends to remove the hindrances to the gocd life.” 

The rest of the book may be described as a level-headed discussion of how far 
modern political theories increase or diminish the freedom of the individual. Some 
readers may feel that the argument is commonplace in parts, but that is because 
the author does not permit himself the relief of purple passages. There is hardly 
a page on which there is not a sentence which sharply crystallises the argument, 
and leaves its mark. It is clear that education is Mr Pink’s answer to the challenge 
of our times, and on this matter he has some excellent things to say. ‘* We cannot 
make a rational decision about what a child should learn until we have formed a 
much more positive conception than at present of why he should learn anything 
at all.””. The two chapters on ‘“‘ Motive Power Through Education ” and “* A Cur- 
riculum for the New Democracy,” inevitably challenge comparison (as the author 
himself is aware) with Sir Richard Livingstone’s The Future in Education and 
Education for a World Adrift. Indeed, in view of the much-talked-of paper shortage 
(though the amount of football news available in daily newspapers causes one to 
doubt the shortage), authors could establish the custom of printing an almost 
blank page, headed say, Chapter III, and bearing the note “‘ For this chapter see 
Professor A.B.’s Lucubrations on C.D., pp. , which says what I want to say, but 
says it better than I am able to.” Mr Pink’s chapter on ‘“ The Cultural Back- 
ground ”’ has an all-too-true analysis of the themes of American films, among 
which we read that film directors appear to believe that ‘‘ The Desks of high-power 
executives are always clear,” and that “ Life is a Lark if you have the facilities, 
poverty is an act of star-slumming, boy gets girl is the end of life’s difficulties, 
divorce is as easy as knife, and riches are the rewards of virtue.” 
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Mr Alderton Pink has written a useful book which is welcome because it does 
not indulge in histrionics, and keeps the argument on a well-reasoned level. That the 
author appears to expect too much of the State merely places him in good company, 
but whether the company will continue to be good when the State takes them over, 
remains to be seen. 


G. STEPHENS SPINKS. 
LONDON, 





Inspiration and Revelation in the Old Testament. By H. Wheeler Robinson.—Oxford 
University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege.—1946.—Pp. 298.—Price 15s. net. 


Dr WHEELER Rosinson’s best book on the Old Testament is his last. This is as 
it should be. His Religious Ideas of the Old Testament is likely to remain a text- 
book in the schools and colleges for many a long year yet, but this last book of his, 
posthumously published, is clearer in outline and in exposition. It contains lectures 
delivered at Oxford as Speaker’s Lecturer from 1942-45, and was intended as a 
preface to a comprehensive theology of the Old Testament, a book long overdue in 
this country, since Davidson’s Theology of the Old Testament, still eminently useful 
in spite of its age, is now more than forty years old. 

The author sets himself the question, How did God reveal Himself.to man ? 
for the Old Testament is the story of that revelation, for Christians the first part of 
the story, and of the consequent relations between God and man. The book falls 
into two main parts : first, the environment in which the whole drama takes place ; 
secondly, the actual way in which God has become known to men. The concluding 
chapter emphasises three cardinal truths concerning revelation and inspiration : 
one, that revelation has its own authority ; two, God is known through the known ; 
three, God is known through personal fellowship. We have a picture of ‘‘ Over 
against each other are God and man, and all that lies between can be conceived as 
belonging to the Kingdom—the active kingly rule—of God.” 

The first part, that dealing with the environment, treats first of God and Nature, 
the “‘ outer world,” the physical medium through which God works; second, of 
God and Man, the “ inner world,” the psychical medium through which God works ; 
third, of God and History, that composite world which comprises both the physical 
and the psychical. When we come to the second part, the actual way in which 


_ God reveals Himself, we have once again three sections: Inspiration through the 


prophet, Revelation through the priest, Revelation through ‘‘ Wisdom,” i.e. 
through the wise-men whose work is to be found in Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job 
within the Old Testament, and through the two non-canonical books, Ecclesiasticus 
and Wisdom of Solomon. To these three sections there is added a fourth section, 
man’s response to God as exemplified in the response of the psalmist. 

Much of the matter in the book is found in other books which have been recently 
published, and the book contributes its quota to the general present-day movement 
which seeks to re-establish the authority and validity of the Christian revelation. 
The excellence of the great body of the book creates the expectation of a more 
conclusive conclusion than is actually found. Against this it is to be remembered 
that in the first place the book is posthumously published and in the second place, 
more importantly, it was designed as the prolegomena to a further and more 
comprehensive work. 

There are three particular emphases to which we would direct attention. 

The first is the difference between our conception of ‘“‘ Nature ” and that of the 
Hebrews. Dr Wheeler Robinson rightly regards this as of the utmost importance. 
Where we would say “* Nature,” the Hebrew said ‘‘ God.’”? He thought of the 
“ continuous activity of the unwearied God.” This is a sound emphasis, especially 
since our modern tendency is largely deistic, with the so-called laws of nature 
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grinding away inevitably and automatically with God far away. With the Hebrews 
it was God Himself who was working away, and He is always close and always near. 
The outcome of this is that everything is miracle and nothing is miracle. Everything 
is miracle inasmuch as it is the wonderful and deliberate act of God. Nothing is 
miracle inasmuch as God never interferes with ‘‘ Nature.’ There is no Nature 
apart from Him. How can He interfere who is busily active all the time ? 

The second matter for comment is the author’s discussion of the general relation 
of God and man. He deals with three contrasts, Spirit and flesh, Holiness and sin, 
Grace and repentance, with the first of the pairs in capitals because they are of 
God, and the second never in capitals because they are of man. Herein is the anti- 
thesis which is characteristic of the whole of biblical teaching, an antithesis which 
liberal theology has laboured strenuously to obliterate. But in dealing with the 
nature of man, Dr Wheeler Robinson has much to say concerning the idea of 
** corporate personality,”’ a phrase and theme which is peculiarly his own. There is 
room, we have long thought, for work to be done on this theme in the general 
realm of theology, in particular with reference to the doctrine of Providence. For 
instance, so far as the incidence of the results of sin is concerned, the innocent 
certainly suffer. The group is the unit, and not the individual sinner. Is there 
such a thing, on the other hand, as corporate guilt ? To what extent is the individual 
guilty for the sins of the group ? or for the sins of any individual within the group ? 
The idea of ‘‘ corporate personality ” would seem to be not a peculiar characteristic 
of Hebrew thought only, but an actuality built into the very fabric of humanity. 

Passing over the author’s discussion of the validity of prophecy, a subject beset 
with difficulties, concerning which we must be content to rest in a belief in the 
authority of ‘‘an intuitional value-judgement” or, in religious terms, the witness of the 
Spirit (testimonium spiritus sancti internum), we come to an emphasis which is other 
than that which we ourselves would make. In the chapter entitled ‘* The Relation 
of Morality and Religion,’’ we find Dr Wheeler Robinson to be thinking in Greek 
rather than in Hebrew. He thinks of righteousness as ‘* that which was known to 
be due to the individual,” that is, unless we misunderstand him, righteousness means 
‘human rights.” And so Righteousness is one of the two supreme moral values. 
The other ‘ supreme moral value ” is comprised in the really untranslatable word 
chesed, which the author describes (p. 84) as ‘‘ the quality in man which prompts 
him to stand by his neighbour. In our view, the prophets derived their meaning 
of righteousness and chesed from their direct knowledge of God, and not from man. 
We would say that the undoubted prophetic emphasis on righteousness is not due 
to human rights at all, but that it rested in God’s love for Israel as a whole and for 
every Israelite in particular, but with special emphasis on the poor and the outcast. 
For this reason, the righteousness of the prophets is fundamentally religious as 
against moral, and in essence it belongs to the vocabulary of salvation. We find 
the following to be a most curious sentence (p. 89) : “‘ morality has become religion 
by transcending itself.””» We would rather have said that religion transcended 
morality by being itself; so that, as we know from the New Testament, we get an 
ethic that far transcends anything that the moralists as such could ever give us. 


BIRMINGHAM. Norman H. Snairu. 





Four Dialogues of Plato. Translations and Notes by John Stuart Mill. Edited with 
an Introductory Essay by Ruth Borchardt.—Watts & Co.—Pp. 194.—10s. 6d. 


Tue publishers and their sponsors merit more than conventional thanks for rescuing 
from obscurity these translations of the Protagoras, Phedrus, Gorgias and the 
Apology. Parts of the original text are not translated, but Mill supplies 
connecting passages, and adds comments and notes. This is an interesting service 
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to further historical and literary knowledge of the working of Mill’s own mind and 
of his attitude to classical scholarship. They had been deeply buried in The Monthly 
Repository where they appeared during 1834-35. W. J. Fox, the editor, gave some 
fresh transfusion of blood to that magazine which deserved a wider circulation 
than the Unitarian Association which owned it was able to secure for it. From 
this dwindling denomination he bought it in 1831. It had always many able and 
some distinguished contributors. Spite ‘of this The Monthly Repository was never 
able to recover from its Unitarian connection and at last ceased publication. But 
Plato conforms to no passing minority movements, and is too vital an influence to 
become a dated interest or to gather the mouldering leaves of time. And John 
Stuart Mill, too, though he had some prejudices and limitations of his own, was too 
sincere and fine a spirit to allow us to regard him as merely kicking up the dust of a 
cold crater of dead controversies. The present age needs him even more than did 
his thoughtful and reforming contemporaries, and we should see to it that it is not 
allowed to forget anything that he wrote under a sense of its urgency. Dr Ruth 
Borchardt’s delightful and informative essay is in itself a genuine gift and conveys 
contagiously Mill’s intense concern for the Classics. He made his first acquaintance 
with Greek when he was five years old and continued an early passion all through 
a life of remarkable intellectual vigour. What he thought of Greek ‘culture as a 
medium of modern education, were it now seriously considered by the Ministry of 
Education and by our professional teachers, would go far to correct the present 
calamitous trend in our schools and universities. This appears in a letter published 
in this volume on ‘“ Some Considerations respecting the Comparative Influence of 
Ancient and Modern Times on the Development of Genius.” It is a sobering reflec- 
tion that it is now 114 years since he wrote: ‘‘ You do not look upon a man as 
having attained the perfection of his nature, when he attains the perfection of a 
wheel’s or a pulley’s nature, to go well as part of some vast machine, being in himself 
nothing. . . . The life of a Greek was a perpetual conflict of adverse intellects, 
struggling with each other, or struggling with difficulty and necessity. Every 
man had to play his part on a stage where cram was of no use... . . It was this which 
during the bright days of Greece prevented theory from degenerating into vain 
and idle refinements, and produced that rare combination which distinguishes the 
great minds of that glorious people—of profound speculation, and business-like 
matter-of-fact common sense. . . . This was the education to form great statesmen, 
great orators, great warriors, great poets, great architects, great sculptors, great 


- philosophers ; because, once for all, it formed men, and not mere knowledge- 


boxes.” To-day all this is not merely ignored, but frigidly discouraged and killed 
by official authority. ‘*‘ Modern education,” he continues, “is all cram .. . any 
purpose, any idea of training the mind itself has gone out of the world.’”’ So it is 
that we now have the Grammar School, the Modern School, and the Technical 
School crammed, in more senses than one, into a multilateral educational factory 
for mass production, not to produce men or upstanding personalities, but to produce 
wheels and pulleys as part of a State Machine. But Mill was well aware that Latin 
and Greek, the Arts and all “‘ the humanities ’’ might also be made the subjects of 
cram, and that the Sciences and Technics when properly taught to form men, 
might be made the subjects of a humane and humanising culture. 

The works here translated (in parts) with comments and notes are not all the 
Greek studies which Mill provided. He wrote Notes on the Parmenides (51 pp.) 
on the Lyrics of Plato (26 pp.), on the Euthyphron (26 pp.), on the Charmides 
(80 pp.), and on the Laches. We are told that the manuscripts of these Notes 
passed recently through the market, but have never yet been published. Mill’s 
labours in this respect had a raw deal from the scholars, but we may be sure that 
his enthusiasm did much to render inapplicable to-day his own disdainful remark 
that * with the exception of two dialogues edited by Dr Routh, we are aware of 
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nothing to facilitate the study of the most gifted of Greek writers which has ever 
emanated from either of the impostor-universities of England.” The quality of 
Mill’s translations must be assessed by better judges than Iam. His professed aim 
was not to produce something that should achieve any stylistic distinction, but 
something that should convey plainly, faithfully and simply the clear meaning 
rather than the esthetic charm of the original. The work was undertaken in the 
first instance for himself in the course of his own studies. Later, he was persuaded 
that such a direct rendering would be useful as an introduction to Greek thought 
and to the manner of Socratic discussion. In this intention he has succeeded in so 
far that the ordinary English reader with no ambition to excel in Greek scholarship 
will do well to begin with this book and not to regret those cuts in the text which 
Mill felt it judicious to make. It was, however, a mistake not to supply the usual 
standard references to the text which would enable a more exacting reader to see 
at a glance the extent and nature of Mill’s excisions and the adequacy of his own 
transitional paragraphs. 

As an indication of the temper of Socrates in discussion and as a specimen of 
Mill’s translations we may take the following passage from the Gorgias—a passage 
that ought to be set up in every hall where men are accustomed to assemble for 
conference and debate. Socrates is speaking : 

‘** I think, Gorgias, that you have had experience of many discussions, and must 
have perceived this, that men seldom know how jointly to examine and mark out 
the things about which they attempt to discuss ; and having learnt and instructed 
themselves, so to break off the conversation. But if they dispute on any matter, 
and one of them charges the other with not speaking rightly, or not clearly, they are 
angry, and think that it is said in envy, and not in the pursuit of the proposed 
object of discourse; and they sometimes end by shamefully reproaching one 
another, and bandying such words as make the bystanders ashamed of themselves 
for having desired to listen to such men. Why dolI say this? Because, what you 
now say, appears to me not very consistent with what you previously said concern- 
ing rhetoric. Now, I am afraid to confute you, lest you should suppose that I do 
it not from zeal to find the thing which we are in quest of, but in the spirit of con- 
tention against you. Now, if you are such a person as I am, I should like to go on 
interrogating you ; if not, I willlet it alone. And what sort of aman amI? One, 
who would gladly be refuted, if I affirm what is not true ; and who would gladly 
refute, when another person does so; but who would just as gladly be refuted as 


refute ; for I think it a greater good, by so much as it is a greater thing, to be our- f- 


selves relieved from the greatest of evils, than to relieve another person ; and I 
conceive that there is no human evil so great as false opinion on the subject of which 
our present discourse treats. If, then you are a person of the same sort, let us con- 
tinue ; but if you think we had better leave off, we will.” (p. 115.) } 

It is interesting to observe, however, what little faith Mill had in the power of 
rational arguments to induce a man to love virtue. For him, sin was not mere 
ignorance ; and virtue, like religion, can not be taught but may be caught. Mill 
has been misnamed ‘“ the Saint of Rationalism,” for according to him the under- 
standing has no inducements which it can bring to the aid of one who has not yet 
determined whether he will endeavour to live virtuously or no. It is impossible 
by any arguments to prove that a life of obedience to duty is preferable, so far as 
respects the agent himself, to a life of circumspect and cautious selfishness. ‘“ All 
valid arguments in favour of virtue, presuppose that we already desire virtue, or 
desire some of its ends and objects . . . no arguments which Plato urges have power 
to make those love or desire virtue, who do not already. . . . The love of virtue, 
and every other noble feeling, is not communicated by reasoning, but caught by 
inspiration or sympathy from those who already have it ; and its nurse and foster- 

1 Text, 457, 458. 
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mother is Admiration. We acquire it from those we love and reverence, especially 
from those we earliest love and reverence; from our ideal of those, whether in 
past or in present times, whose lives and characters have been the mirrors of all 
noble qualities ; and lastly, from those who, as poets or artists can clothe those 
feelings in the most beautiful forms, and breathe them into us through our imagina- 
tion and our sensations.” (P. 170.) 


J. M. Luoyp THomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 





Discerning the Signs of the Times. Sermons for To-day and To-morrow. By Reinhold 
Niebuhr.—London:: S.C.M. Press.—Pp. 166.—8s. 6d. net. 


It would hardly be an over-statement to call Reinhold Niebuhr one of the prominent 
spiritual leaders of the United States and perhaps of Western civilisation. He excels 
in shrewdness of observation, in penetrating power of analysis and in vitality of 
thought. As a religious reformer he is concerned, like many others, with religion as 
well as with politics. Others before him, since the days of Frederick William Robert- 
son, have connected the thought of the Bible with the social and political problems 
of their own days, but Niebuhr has a special gift for endowing Biblical quotations 
with a new life, for giving a new meaning to neglected passages, and for showing 
that they are directly relevant to the problems of our time, and sometimes contain 
the key for their understanding, and perhaps for their solution or dissolution (i.e. 
for dissolving the muddles of a pseudo-problem). Moreover, besides being theo- 
logian and politician, Niebuhr is a philosopher of no mean dialectical acumen. This 
enables him to create a new literary form, Sermonic Essays, i.e. essays based on 
sermons actually preached in American colleges and universities, but which were 
not written until after delivery, and elaborated, especially in their theoretical 
argument. Standing therefore somewhere between the spoken and the written word, 
they possess both the freshness and immediacy of the former and the definiteness 
and conciseness of the latter. 

All this may be illustrated by one of the sermonic essays which seems to me to 
be the most interesting of them all and which bears the title, ‘‘ The Age between 
the Ages.” It is based on 2 Kings xix, 3. ‘‘ Thus saith Hesekiah, This day is a day 
of trouble, and of rebuke, and blasphemy ; for the children are come to the birth, 
and there is no strength to bring forth.” That we are living between two worlds, 
the one dead, the other not yet born, has long become a commonplace. But Niebuhr 
transforms this formula in such a manner as to give it a completely new meaning. 
He says that this generation of mankind is destined to live between two ages, “* one 
dead, the other powerless to be born.” ‘* The age of absolute national sovereignty 
is over; but the age of international order under political instruments, powerful 
enough to regulate the relations of nations and to compose their competing desires, 
is not yet born. The age of “ free enterprise,’’ when the new vitalities of a technical 
civilisation were expected to regulate themselves, is also over. But the age in 
which justice is to be achieved and yet freedom maintained by a wise regulation 
of the complex economic interdependence of modern man is powerless to be born ” 
(p. 40). This is an observation of particular shrewdness and appropriateness. There 
is more or less universal agreement about what nations ought to do in order to 
establish durable peace. We need some sort of world government, a centre for 
economic planning, an International Court of Justice, etc. It is not difficult to 
draw a reasonable plan for a better world. But though we know exactly what ought 
to be done, why do we not do it ? Niebuhr answers, that the lack of ** strength to 
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bring forth”? a newly conceived life, ordained to birth, is a significant weakness of 
human life, not shared by the animals. On the biological level consciousness and 
freedom interfere with a purely instinctive behaviour, on the social and political 
level lack in will power, the clinging to old forms of loyalty incompatible with the 
requirements of a new age, resistance to necessary change based on the egoistic will 
to power of the Great Powers, the ‘‘ vain imagination ” of these very Powers to be 
the safe custodians of the rights of small nations and dependent peoples, all this 
(and not, as commonly assumed, a “ lag ” in moral development as compared with 
scientific progress), all this explains our inability to enter the promised land. It 
accounts likewise for the concomitant failure to solve the problem of economic 
justice within each nation. 

Niebuhr’s prognosis is therefore rather pessimistic. He warns us that we must 
be prepared to live for decades, and possibly for centuries, in heart-breaking frustra- 
tions which are, however, somewhat eased by small advances toward the desired 
goal. He is inclined to believe, with Mr Mortimer Adler, that a universal State 
will possibly be achieved after five hundred years of trial and error. Alas! this 
prophesy is unverifiable ; we need not for this reason declare it meaningless, as 
Neopositivists would do ; but since it is neither true nor false, there is no reason 
for being depressed by it. Unfortunately there is reason for pessimism, and Niebuhr 
is right in stressing the need for a sense of humility among all nations and the fact 
that we cannot live by historic achievements alone. I am not inclined to replace 
this prophecy by another. But I wonder whether the reasons for our frustration 
in international organisation could not be further analysed. The human body can 
perhaps teach us something in this regard ; for the functions of the human body, 
like walking, seeing, hearing, smelling, etc., develop out of partial functions, which 
are then integrated into the final functions ; moreover, all the single organs form 
part of a highly integrated system, in which the nervous system and the brain act 
as the real integrating powers. Sometimes it happens that the whole disintegrates, 
either because of disturbances in the centre or because parts, like the sex function, 
want to be autonomous. It seems as if, faced with the tremendous task of con- 
sciously integrating the economic, political, and social forces of this globe, we lack 
integrating power. The Great Powers allow this concentration only in so far as 
they are able to control it single-handed. The consequence is that we witness an 
over-concentration of power in two or three centres which are not the highest brain 
centres of the world. These centres are filled with fear and distrust of each other, 
especially when the economic and political systems which they control are diametric- 
ally opposed. Consequently there is very grave danger that a struggle will develop 
between two camps and that the way to a new integration lies first through an 
agonising disintegration. But, on the other hand, since already quite a few of the 
Great Powers are eliminated and since only two or three Great Powers are left, it 
is not impossible that the elimination of one of the remaining Great Powers coupled 
with the invention of the atomic bomb and the new Industrial Revolution may 
bring a de facto unification of the globe much nearer than the pessimists suppose. 
This is not an optimistic alternative, for the destruction involved in a new world 
war may be fatal to many a nation. Even then there would remain numerous dangers 
of frustration, e.g. the victorious group of powers may prove not ripe for world 
government, and the precariously established unity may again be dissolved. But 
this alternative proves that it is wiser not to prophesy and that it may not altogether 
be futile to strengthen the powers tending towards unity. 

This ‘‘ sermonic essay,” being merely one among ten, will, I hope, suffice to 
illustrate the stimulating character of Niebuhr’s thought. 


F. H. HeEmNeMann. 


OxFORD. 
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A History of Unitarianism: Socinianism and its Antecedents. By Earl Morse 
Wilbur, D.D.—Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press.— 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press.— $6.00, 33s. 6d.— 
Pp. xiv + 617. 


Tuts, the first of a projected two-volume history of Unitarianism, covers the first 
two centuries of Reformation Antitrinitarian and Socinian thought and church life 
in Switzerland, Northern Italy, Germany, Poland, and, to some extent, Holland and 
France. Dr Wilbur traces the main current of development of Antitrinitarian 
thought through the leading intellectuals, like Servetus and Socinus, and the 
churches that were directly of their theology, and touches upon the echoes of 
sympathy that such thought found among the Anabaptists of Europe, the Remon- 
strant and Mennonite Churches and the Collegiant movement of Holland, and the 
Bohemian Brethren. The story begins with Luther’s Reformation, as the author 
has excluded earlier phases of Antitrinitarianism, and ends at various points in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The implicit aims of what may be called a left-wing group of the Protestant 
Reformation, aims that sometimes became fully explicit, were: “ first, complete 
mental freedom in religion rather than bondage to creeds or confessions ; second, 
the unrestricted use of reason in religion, rather than reliance upon external authority 
or past tradition ; third, generous tolerance of differing religious views and usages 
rather than insistence upon uniformity in doctrine, worship or polity” (p. 5). 
There is no doubt that Antitrinitarians and Unitarians were pioneers in these 
matters ; for they, as persecuted minorities, were interested in securing legal and 
social tolerance for their views, practices and persons. They have, however, never 
achieved that majority status in the community that would enable them to show 
the political and social value of their belief in ‘‘ Freedom, Reason and Tolerance.” 
Faustus Socinus was certainly an eminently reasonable and peaceable man, but 
Servetus was a fanatic, who could propose to Calvin that the one of them defeated 
in theological argument should be executed at the hands of the State, though 
admittedly this was not until he saw he faced death himself. Unitarianism never 
had the responsibility of exclusive State establishment, with all this suggests in the 
lack of opportunity to mature and practise its beliefs. 

The incidents covered by this volume of the history were tragic ; of intellectuals 
fleeing from place to place to escape the wrath of Church and State for their allegedly 
atheistic and blasphemous doctrines, until, sometimes, as with Servetus, Gentile, 
Paleologus, Tyskiewicz, van Hartwerd, van Vlekwijk, they were tyrannously 
executed ; of churches enjoying a brief summer of prosperity, especially as in 
Poland between 1560 and 1660, under some uncertain act of toleration, like the 
Confederation of Warsaw, 1573, only suddenly to be wiped out, so that no trace of 
them remains to-day. 

There were two strains in this ultra-reformist movement : the assertion of the 
right by members of the upper strata of society to think for themselves, resulting 
in active theological controversy and the formulation of confessions ; and the desire 
of humbler and simpler folk to live strictly by the ethics of scripture. The two 
movements interplayed, but did not finally everywhere coalesce, which possibly 
explains why the Socinian and Unitarian movement was not historically more 
successful. The Socinians were appealing on two levels at once: to intellectual 
individualists and to simple, almost communist, Christians. Where the two strains 
most nearly combined, in Poland, 1560-1660, the Socinian movement was most 
successful ; for here some of the leading noble and princely families sheltered 
Antitrinitarian scholars, and protected church meetings on their estates. We 
cannot overlook the importance of noble patronage and a ministry often drawn 
from the best families, in building up the prestige of a church movement. When, 
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at last, Socinianism was prescribed, some of these noble families abandoned their 
socially untolerated views, and a few, more tenacious of conviction, were reduced 
to penniless fugitives in Germany, Austria and Hungary ; and the.church that lost 
royal tolerance and noble patronage ceased to exist. 

Dr Wilbur has excluded a consideration of the Transylvanian Unitarian move- 
ment from this volume, a decision that has necessitated an abrupt termination of 
many of the strands of development, particularly from Northern Italy and Poland, 
in this period. Had he included the Transylvanians, this volume would have been 
relieved from its even tragedy, as they form the only organised Unitarian group in 
Europe (or beyond) that has survived, and that under many heartbreaking difficul- 
ties, from early Reformation times to this day ; and, since they are largely a peasant 
community, they have shown how eminently satisfying the Unitarian faith can be. 

This volume is a monument to the life work of Dr Wilbur, who has tracked his 
quarry through forty years of patient and untiring labour, using most of the impor- 
tant libraries of Europe, and making personal pilgrimages to places where Unitarian 
communities are established or once flourished. He is one of the few English- 
speaking scholars to have learned the difficult and unfamiliar Hungarian and Polish 
languages to fulfil a task of original research that required the possession of a dozen 
languages. His book is indispensable and inspiring. 

J. C. G. Burton. 
IPswicH. 








